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PREFACE. 



The following remarks on National Education 
in France was written four years ago, and ap- 
peared in the second number of Cochrane's 
Foreign Quarterly Review. As that journal 
did not reach a third number, and the public 
was scarcely aware that it existed, the contents 
were known to very few. 

Some persons interested in the subject of 
national education, have from time to time 
suggested to me the expediency of reprint- 
ing this article in a separate form. Occupa- 
tions of another kind, doubts of the value of 
everything it contains, except the quotations, — 
but above all, a general and strong disincUna- 
tion to bring before the public any opinions 
as mine (especially on subjects of such grave 
interest), have withheld me till recently, when 
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seeing that the question must be considered 
on every side and subjected to thorough 
discussion, it appeared to me, that a view, 
however slight and imperfect, of what has 
been said and done by the Legislature of 
another country, would not be without its 
value as a contribution to the materials on 
which the discussion is to be founded. I was 
further encouraged by the consideration, that 
the documents which constitute the substance 
and worth of the article are not only extremely 
voluminous, repulsively dry, and in great part 
irrelevant to the wants and circumstances of 
England, but are all official and unpublished ; 
consequently not likely to fall in the way of 
many English readers. 

I have therefore decided on submitting it, 
such as it is, to those who take any interest 
in the education of the people, though not 
without considerable fear of being misunder- 
stood. 

I am, however, so confident of intending 
no offence, that I am inclined to hope I can 
give none. The whole of what follows, with 
the exception of the notes, was written above 
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four years ago, consequently can have no re- 
ference to the proceedings or the spirit of the 
present moment. 

I would willingly have omitted some of the 
text, not because I have seen cause to retract any 
one opinion expressed, but because questions 
are discussed which (writing in my own name) I 
should not have had the presumption to touch 
upon. I should also have been glad to with- 
draw some remarks, which,^ though true at the 
time they were written, are, I rejoice to say, 
no longer so. But I have altered nothing, that 
I might not fall under the suspicion of adapt- 
ing matters of permanent interest and truth to 
temporary demands. 

For me to attempt the advocacy of a party, 
even had I the disposition, would be so absurd, 
that I can hardly believe myself obnoxious to 
the suspicion; but lest any such should arise, 
I must earnestly and sincerely disclaim the 
smallest wish or intention of the kind. On the 
contrary, my wishes, hopes, prayers, are all di- 
rected to that moment when the two parties 
now divided may unite in the great work. The 
respect, the admiration, and the sympathy which 
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I have felt while listening to the sentiments or 
contemplating the labours of some of the mem- 
bers of both parties, have long ago led me to 
entertain the consolatory behef, that whenever 
such men come to understand each other and 
to do each other justice, they will wonder at 
the suspicion and animosity which have so long 
prevented their combining their forces against 
their common enemies, ignorance and vice. 

In the mean time, although divided and 
estranged, they draw from one common source 
of observation, experience and truth. Every 
advance in the science of education made by 
the one party is so much achieved for the ad- 
vantage of the other. 

Both, by even partially enlightening the 
people, will hasten the time when the people 
will become conscious of their own wants, and 
will demand, as a part of their common and 
permanent institutions, a system of National 
Education ; when they will understand that it 
is for the interest of the public, and that 
therefore the public has a right to demand, 
that every member of the community should, 
as matter of course and without possibility of 
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exclusion or exemption^ receive such instruc- 
tion as may enable him to comprehend his 
most obvious interests, duties and resources, 
— ^the most simple and intelUgible relations in 
which he stands to the works of nature, to so- 
ciety, and to his Maker. 

This is the end to which the labours of all 
sects and parties in the cause of education in- 
evitably tend, and will in time accomplish. 

So much is love stronger than hate, truth 
than error, good than evil, that those who 
imagine themselves enemies, are unconscious, 
perhaps unwilling, alUes in one great and good 
cause. 

S. A. 
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The English public has been put in possession 
of the details of that remarkable and complete 
code of public instruction in Prussia (in its two 
primary stages, — schools for the lowest class, 
and those for the lower middling class,) which 
may be regarded as consolidating all those 
widely diffused principles and elements q( 
popular education which have for ages been 
current and operative all over Germany; but 
which Prussia has had the glory of reducing to 
a system, uniform, complete, and harmonious 
in all its parts, and which, we venture to pre- 
dict, will become the parent and the model of 
whatever efficient systems of national education, 
the world is destined to see* 
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Its first-born offspring we are now about to 
contemplate. It cannot be unimportant to 
England to see how the facts and the princi- 
ples imported into France by M. Cousin have 
fructified, and what is the fruit they have 
brought forth. The materials for our article 
are, as will be seen by our title, of an official 
and historical, rather than of a speculative, na- 
ture. Our long list of documents will sufiSce 
to show that the French government has set 
about its great work with all the gravity and 
deliberation that becomes it. We flatter our- 
selves, that the time of our readers will not be 
misemployed in following step by step, though 
with as much condensation as possible, the 
discussions of the distinguished men to whom 
France owes this important measure. Many 
of the points which come under debate are 
those which are still contested here : many of 
the difficulties which have been surmounted 
are those which remain to be conquered here. 
In most respects we are happy to look to the 
acts of the French government as examples ; on 
one extremely important point we regard them 
as a warning ; — if, indeed, that word be not im- 
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properly applied to an inevitable concession to 
popular prejudice. But on this head our opi- 
nion will meet with few adherents. It is the 
more imperative a duty to enforce it on every 
occasion^ which we shall continue to do. 

The work of Dr. Kroger, which stands nearly 
at the bottom of our Ust, is httle more than a 
translation of the first four documents, with a 
preface and notes. We notice it chiefly to ho- 
nour the generous alacrity with which Germany 
reflects back the light which France had bor- 
rowed from herself; the eager interest with 
which she watches the progress of her mighty 
neighbour, and so late bitter foe. The good 
which mankind may hope to derive from this 
active sympathy in each other's best and high- 
est interest — this common zeal for instruction 
— ^this generous emulation in promoting the 
dignity of man — cannot be contemplated with- 
out a glow of hope, and of thankfulness to the 
Inspirer of all humane and generous thoughts 
and purposes. May England alone not show 
herself cold and lifeless in this noble competi- 
tion ! May she not suffer the waters that roll 
between her and her sister nations to arrest the 

B 2 
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course, or chill the fervour, of this divine spirit ! 
We have one common burden of want, and 
error, and sin, to bear ; one common interest in 
its diminution ; and we must combine our 
forces against ^^ that brood of vices, bom of un- 
disciplined and lawless thoughts and disposi- 
tions, which are the only real enemies man has 
to combat ; moral fortitude in which warfare is 
the greatest and the only true glory of man, 
and is called in an especial and practical sense, 
wisdom ; since its end is the same as that of the 
very existence of man upon earth. In the pos- 
session of her is man alone free, healthful, rich ; 
a king whom neither fortune nor fate can de- 
throne,— since he possesses himself, and the 
virtuous can in no wise be dispossessed of his 
virtue*/^ This, then, is the true and glorious 
battle-field on which the nations are to meet — 
not face to face, but side by side — animated by 
a religion stronger than that which led them to 
die together on the burning sands of Syria. 
Here they may conquer from each other not 
tracts of land purchased with blood and with 
the hard earned fruits of industry, but useful 

* Kant, Tugendlehre, 
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inventions, graceful arts, whatever each has 
added to the stock of human knowledge, virtue 
and happiness. France, England, and Ger- 
many, combining their respective gifts and vir- 
tues to eradicate their respective vices, to supply 
their respective defects — ^what might they not 
eflfect? Before entering on the combat, how- 
ever, each must first lay on the altar a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice — ^its own vain-glory, scorn, and 
hate. 

But from the wishes and the visions into 
which these dawnings of a better day have led 
us, we must return to facts ; and if our readers 
may be incUned to smile at the impulse they 
have given to our imagination, the soberest 
among them will at least agree with us, that 
there is much to encourage the friends of edu- 
cation, and, therefore, of humanity. The result 
of the legislative discussions which head our 
article, and the subsequent operation of the law 
to which they gave birth, are embodied in the 
great Report of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion to the king, which is got up with a hiose of 
statistical detail that leaves no point of the sub- 
ject questionable. Following the sequence of 
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events^ we shall begin with the consideration of 
the Expose des Motif a. 

*^The character of the law we have the ho- 
nour to lay before you,'' says the minister, ad- 
dressing the Chamber of Deputies, " is essenti- 
ally practical/' It was abundantly necessary, 
in speaking to Frenchmen, to set out with this 
assurance ; for the revolution, along with other 
schemes impossible to be fulfilled, had put 
forth pompous laws for universal education, 
which never were, and never could be, obeyed. 

"The law of the 13th and 14th September, 1791, 
decided, that instruction should be gratuiUms as re- 
gards those parts of instruction which are indispen- 
sable for all men. What the Constituent Assembly 
said, the Convention did, or at least tried to do ; it 
decreed an universal elementary education, with a 
fixed salary of 1200 francs to each schoolmaster, to 
be paid from the public treasury, as well as a pro- 
portionate retiring pension ; — a magnificent promise 
which did not produce one single school I " 

" From the principle of gratuitous primary in- 
struction, considered as a debt of the state, let us 
pass," continues M. Guizot, " to the opposite princi- 
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pie, which has still so many partisans ; that of in- 
struction considered as a mere trade or profession 
(indtisirie) ; and, consequently, given over to the 
only sound law of all trade, free competition, and to 
the natural solicitude of parents, without any inter- 
vention on the part of the state. . . . But the 
places where instruction is the most wanted are pre- 
cisely those which o£Per the least temptation to in- 
dustry ; and thus the most sacred demand of a peo- 
ple remains without any security for its supply." 

This, we are proud to confess, by no means 
covers the ground as far as England is concern- 
ed. There remains the very powerful and active 
principle of the voluntary combination of the 
wealthy for the provision of instruction for the 
indigent. What are our objections to that, as 
the sole principle to be relied on, we may pro- 
bably find occasion hereafter to state. In the 
meantime we pray not to be misimderstood. 
We honour and reverence the persons, of what- 
ever sect or class, who have so employed time 
and money; we are far, indeed, from wishing to 
see their useful and admirable labours relaxed 
or rendered superfluous ; nor should we approve 
a system that took all supervision out of their 
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hands. We think it can be shown that a na- 
tional system would but harmonise and direct 
their efforts ; and that a larger and more united 
combination would, with the same expenditure 
of time and money, bring forth fruit a hundred- 
fold. We cordially assent to the remark of the 
Bishop of London, in his evidence, as to " the 
important moral benefit which flows from the 
voluntary exertions of charity*.'^ The contrary- 
view of that subject seems to us narrow and 
one-sided ; for it is certain that actions are no 
less the parents of dispositions, than disposi- 
tions of actions. ^^ He who often exercises be- 
neficence,*^ says Kant, in the admirable ethical 
treatise above quoted, " at length comes really 
to love those whom he has benefitted.** And 
he shows how we are to learn to obey the in- 
junction, to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
^^ Do good to thy neighbour, and this will create 
in thee love to thy neighbour — ^the fulfilment or 
completion of the inclination to do good.** Let 
us not, then, be supposed to desire to make 
education the concern of mere official function- 
aries ; or to imagine that anything could com- 
* Report from Select Committee^ &c.) p. 19L 
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pensate for a general indifference to it on the 
part of those who understand its value, and 
have done so much to promote its spread. 

The minister goes on to argue that primary 
instruction must not be left exclusively charge- 
able on the communes (or parishes) ; that they 
could hardly support the expense of an effective 
system of education ; that you then fall upon 
this alternative, — either the poorest children go 
uneducated, or the master is ruined. Another 
reason for not leaving each commune to provide 
instruction for its own poor is of the greatest 
weight with us : — 

" Nothing is more wise than to call in the local 
authorities to the superintendence of primary in- 
struction ; but it is not good that it be left entirely 
to them, for then primary instruction is given over to 
a local spirit and all its littlenesses. If we wish that 
schoolmasters should be useful, they must he respected ; 
to be respected, they must have the character of 
servants of the state; under the eye, unquestionably, 
of the parish authorities, but not exclusively in their 
power. They must be dependent on a more general 
authority." 

It is impossible to deny that nothing can be 
on a worse footing than the station of school- 
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masters in this country, unless it be their edu- 
cation: indeed, as schoolmasters^ we utterly 
deny that they have either education or station ; 
and, while this remains as it is, we shall conti- 
nue to hear with very moderate satisfaction of 
the increased number of schools. 

Such is the importance which reflection and 
experience have led the Germans to attach to 
this matter, that we find, out of only four ob- 
jections made by Dr. Kroger to the French 
law, two go exactly to these two points. He 
would diminish the facility of entering the pro- 
fession, and he would make a more secure pro- 
vision for those who have entered it. — ^While 
we admit that it may have been prudent in the 
French government to do what it has done, 
and no more, we agree in principle with Dr. 
Kroger. We are for the utmost rigour of quali- 
fication; the utmost practicable liberality of 
pay ; and, still more, the utmost consideration 
and honour. This, it is true, must rather fol- 
low than precede a general improvement in 
education; but we might at least expect a 
greater sense of its importance in the classes 
calling themselves educated. 

Next follows the discussion of that most serf- 
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ous and awful difficulty which it has required 
all the firmness and the conciliation of the 
French government to overcome — if, indeed, it 
be overcome; and which will form the main, 
we fear the insuperable, obstacle, to any all- 
embracing system here : we mean the degree 
to which National Education should be under 
the direction of the clergy of the established 
church. 

'^ Let us suppose a govemment/' says the minis* 
ter, " which would attempt, like the Restoratiou in 
its worst days, to commit the education of the people 
exclusively to the clergy : this culpable concession 
would at once have the eflPect of depriving of instruc- 
tion the children of all those parents who reject, and 
with reason, ecclesiastical domination; as, on the 
other hand, by substituting in schools what is called 
civil morality for morality based on religion, we 
should not only be guilty of a great fault towards the 
youthful population, but should excite most formid- 
able resistance ; we should render primary education 
an object of suspicion, perhaps of antipathy, to a 
multitude of parents who enjoy a well-deserved influ- 
ence." 

It is true that the diflSculty in this country is 
different, and far more complex. The question 
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is not, religion or no religion, but what sort of" 
religion? And here the divarications are so 
numerous that it seems impossible to arrive at 
any unity, without concessions which we fear it 
is useless to ask. Not, however, to insist on 
the often-repeated argument, that in the years 
of childhood it is of far more importance to cul- 
tivate religious dispositions, and to connect with 
devotional feelings the largest sentiments of 
humanity and the most exact sense of justice, 
than to command the assent to any point of 
doctrine whatever ; we venture to believe that 
the diflSculty is greatly overstated, and that a 
very little concession on each side would enable 
all sects to concur with the established church 
in a system of instruction eminently beneficial 
to the children and satisfactory to the parents. 
"We grow/^ says Milton, "out of one firm 
root, though into branches ; and we are to hope 
better of all these supposed sects and schisms, 
and shall not heed that solicitude, honest 
perhaps, but over timorous, of them that vex in 
this behalf.^' 

By a reference to the evidence of the Bishop 
of London and of other witnesses, before the 
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committee of the House of Commons, it ap- 
pelars distinctly that the instances of objections 
made by dissenting parents to their children 
joining in the religious instruction given at the 
National Schools, are extremely rare ; that they 
are satisfied that they have religious instruc- 
tion, and trust to their own or their pas- 
tor's influence to correct those points of be- 
lief in which they difler. At the same time, 
it is difficult to say how much of this is 
owing to the discretion of the teachers. ^' The 
practical working of our national system/' 
says the Bishop of London, ^^in jtidiciotts 
handsy is such that no offence need be given to 
Dissenters*/^ We are most ready to believe 
this ; but we anticipate, from the growing Hbe- 
rality and practical soundness of his lordship's 
views on the subject, that he will see that if a 
very Uttle security were given to Dissenters for 
this absence of offence, the Church might stand 
in a much more advantageous position w ith re- 
gard to national education than she does now ; 
and might put in the wrong those who obstruct 
the formation of a comprehensive scheme, for 

* Vide Report of Select Committee, &c. 
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the sake of distinctions of which they exagge- 
rate the importance to the parents. The truth 
is, the mass of the people care little about the 
nice and ** vermicular questions ^^ which divide 
their betters ; and we suspect that the consci- 
entious and excellent men who compose the 
committees of the British and Foreign Schools 
suppose in them scruples of which they have 
not even an idea. We humbly suggest, that if^ 
by removing some stumbling-blocks out of 
their brother^s path, the clergy would facilitate 
union, and if the Dissenters would be content 
also to make some slight concessions which 
would be little felt by those who are really in- 
terested, a complete system of secular instruc- 
tion might be given to all the children in the 
country, based upon a religious education very 
nearly satisfactory to all. In short, let the 
Church make her schools universal; let her 
make them as little afflictive to tender con- 
sciences as she conscientiously can; let her 
make them pre-eminent in the extent, and ex- 
cellence, and obvious utility, of their moral and 
secular instrtiction, and she will stand in the re- 
lation in which she ought to stand to National 
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Education. At present^ her best friends must 
feel her position to be sectarian. At the same 
time^ we confess that we wish this result more 
than we hope it. 

This, however, is matter of opinion ; and if 
the various sects which divide this country 
are determined upon s^regating their several 
children, the Prussian law of 1819, and its 
child, the French law of 1832, show that per- 
fect latitude may be allowed to each sect for 
giving that portion of education, while a rigid 
conformity is enforced in all secular branches of 
knowledge. But if any one church or sect 
should go the length of maintaining that chil- 
dren not bom within its pale, or conforming to 
its doctrines, are to be left uneducated, it then 
becomes the paramount duty of the state to in- 
terfere. In the eye of an enlightened govern- 
ment, the more absurd or pernicious the doc- 
trines of any sect, the more intense the demand 
for the largest possible quantum of instruction 
for its infant members. " La dette etroite du 
pays envers tous ses enfans,^^ as M. Guizot 
well expresses it, then acquires its highest pos- 
sible degree of cogency. It is impossible not 
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to perceive, both in the tone of M. Cousin's 
Report on the state of Edtication in Germany ^ 
and in all the documents to which we now 
refer, that the persons to whom France ow^es 
this immense benefit anticipated considerable 
resistance to the interposition of the dei^gjr on 
any terms. In Germany, which the ignorant 
among us are always confounding with Prance 
in one common charge of irreligion, we are per- 
fectly confident that no such thing as a system 
of popular education, excluding the ministers of 
religion, could ever have been thought of. 

Dr. Kroger speaks of the ^^ hostile disposition 
towards the clergy, and the contemplated ex- 
clusion of the ecclesiastical authorities from all 
superintendence of pubhc instruction (happily, 
however, prevented)/^ as of ill omen for the 
cause of education in France. This would be 
the general sentiment in Germany. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the French minister 
and council, who disdained to compromise the 
safety and usefulness of their w^ork (we speak 
of them now only as statesmen), for the sake of 
a little short-lived and clamorous popularity in 
certain quarters. 
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We think it hardly necessary to go into the 
arguments for what seems to us a necessary 
condition of the existence of any system in this 
country — ^the intervention (not the domination) 
of the Cfergy in pubKc instruction. We frankly 
confess^ however, that the relation in which the 
clergy of the Church of England stand to that 
very large portion of the community which has 
seen fit to secede from it, and the dispositions^ 
too commonly evinced by them towards those 
with whom such a system as we contemplate 
would necessarily bring them into contact, ren- 
der us altogether doubtfrd of the experiment 
being attended here with the same thorough 
and assured success which it has met with in 
Germany. 

Nor, on the other hand, are we in better 
heart about the Dissenters. The bad seed of 
contempt has brought forth an abundant crop 
of its usual bitter fruits. No class of men can 
be long degraded and despised with impunity. 
It is evident that the language and conduct of 
many of the JMssenters (there are honourable 
exceptions) towards the Church are the effect 
of exasperation, antipathy, and the desire inhe- 

c 
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rent in man to retaliate mortifications and of- 
fences. 

We look around us with an anxious but al- 
most a desponding eye for that bond of peace 
which is to bind together these conflicting pow- 
ers; and our anxiety is sharpened by seeing 
how numerous and potent are the elements of 
good, floating about chaotically in this land of 
ours, hindered from fructifying combination^ 
thwarted of their beneficent operation, by secta- 
rian antipathy. What unmatched zeal, activity, 
exertion, talent, benevolence! How much is 
doing for the instruction of the people ! How 
much more is there the will to do ! how infi- 
nitely more are there the means and the capa- 
city to do! "A Uttle generous prudence, a 
little forbearance of one another, and some grain 
of charity, might win all these di%ence8 to join 
and unite into one general and brotherly ^^* la- 
bour of light and love. 

Alas ! for this inestimable treasure, this talis- 
man, which opens adamantine gates and lulls 
fire-breathing monsters ; whose gentle compul- 

* MiltOD. 
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u&ion works the most improbable fulfilments— 

tills "generous prudence/' — where is it? and 

Etwho shall teach it us ? Far removed from lip- 

xcourtesy^ and uncandid reticences^ and shallow 

D» expediency; the wisdom that cometh of love — 

z the patient indulgence, the solicitude of a con- 

j sciously erring being for his brethren in error. 

i But we have already suffered ourselves to be 

f betrayed into far more of general observation 

r than we had intended* We will endeavour, as 

r we proceed, to confine ourselves more strictly 

to detail, and to the task of presenting our read- 

I ers with the sum of the opinions contained in 

the various documents before us. 

The (proposed) law reduces the whole sub- 
ject of primary education to three fundamental 
questions : — 

1st. The subjects of instruction which it 
ought to embrace : 

2nd. The nature of the schools to which it 
ought to be intrusted. 

3rd. The authorities whidi ought to be set 
over it. 

As to the first question, the law divides pri- 
mary instruction into two degrees, elementary 

c2 
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and superior. The first may be regarded as thej 
mtnimumy below which it must not descend. 
*' the strict debt of the country towards all it 
children. This must be common to toum and 
country — ^to the poorest village and the state- 
liest city; wherever, in short, there exists a 
human creature on the soil of France: it h 
what is strictly necessary to the dignity of hu- 
man life and the protection of social order.'^ 

The minister proceeds to discuss the mode of 
payment. After the strict application of all en- 
dowments, bequests, and donations, the burden 
is distributed thus : one portion to be raised by 
the commune ; another by the monthly pay of 
the children, excepting such as can be proved to 
be entirely without means ; and, if these be in- 
sufficient, the deficiency to be made up by the 
pubHc treasury. This distribution, as our read- 
ers will see, is borrowed from Prussia. We are 
glad to see that the French legislature has also 
adopted the rule that the monthly pay of the 
children shall be collected by a person appointed 
by the Municipal Council ; a rule enforced by 
the Commission of Peers, as tending " to give 
that stability and dignity to the master and the 
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school^ which is of itself an attraction/^ Every- 
thing that tends to divest the business of edu- 
cation of the character of a trade, and to invest 
it with that of a public service, is to be studi- 
ously resorted to. 

As to the admission of schoolmasters to their 
office, it seems that in France, as here, much 
had been said about Uberty of teaching; in 
other words, Uberty to teach, without any of 
the qualifications for teaching. To avoid this 
absurd abandonment of a duty, and at the same 
time to escape the clamour which an exact imi- 
tation of the Prussian law would have excited, 
the minister has steered a middle course. 

" Henceforward," says he, " every citizen eighteen 
years of age may establish, keep, and direct any 
establishment whatever of primary instruction, whe- 
ther inferior, superior, normal, or other, in any com- 
mune, urban or rural, without any other condition 
whatsoever than a certificate of good life and morals, 
and a brevet of capacity obtained after examination." 

Dr. Kroger calls this bedenklich (demanding 
consideration). We think, too, that the more 
security the heads of public instruction take for 
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the excellence of their masters^ the better. Bu 
the French government no doubt acted di^ 
erectly^ and has accomplished what is essential 
It invites and chaUenges all manner of inno 
vations in method^ all possible activity in thd 
establishment of schools ; but it does aot trust 
to them. 

The provision made for schoolmasters in old 
age likewise differs from that in Prussia. It 
consists merely of the accumulation of a small 
portion of the fixed salary paid by the commune, 
and annually stopped^ if we may use the ex- 
pression; the whole receives interest from the 
state, and the total product is given to the 
master on retiring, or to his widow and children 
on his death. This is, in fact, merely a ^^ com- 
pulsory^' benefit-club. Dr. Ej*oger thinks it 
not satisfactory. We have no doubt the French 
minister would have been happy to propose a 
larger provision, and one not squeezed out of 
the earnings of this undidy-requited class of 
men : but, again we say, he probably did what 
he could. He says — 

" It is expressly understood that in no case can 
any aid from the public treasury be added to this 
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savings' bank (caisse de pr6voyance) ; but it may re- 
ceive donations or legacies from individuals. Thus 
will be reconciled the interests of the state, burdened 
vrith too many pensions to consent to any addition to 
that enormous chapter of its expenses, and those of 
primary instruction, whose servants subsist on a 
little, but must have some security for the future." 

The next point is the Supervision.., 

" It is necessary that every parish school have a 
committee near at hand, which has only that school 
to superintend. We propose, then, a managing com- 
mittee to each school, and a higher committee to 
each arrondissement : the one charged with the de- 
tails, the other with the general moral direction ; the 
one with the proposal, the other with the choice of 
candidates ; the one, in case of habitual negligence 
or grave misconduct, to act as accuser of the master, 
the other as judge. These two committees repre- 
sent, in their combined action, the legitimate inter- 
vention of the commune and of the department." 

But this is not enough. There needs, he 
proceeds to argue, a still higher authority— that 
authority which, in its turn, represents the power 
of the state as applied to primary instruction ; 
whose business it is to collect information and 
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opinions from all sources ; to difiuse them again 
through every part of the empire, and to impress 
upon the whole one uniform and national im- 
pulse and direction. This authority of course 
resides with the Minister of PubUc Instruction, 
aided by his council. Nor is this high officer of 
state to content himself with mere official re- 
ports as to the condition of schools; he must 
also send, from time to time, delegates into every 
part of the kingdom to collect information. 

And here we come to the very important bu- 
siness of inspectors and commissions of ex- 
amination. We wish time and space would 
permit us to show how completely, on this as 
well as on other points, the arguments of M. 
Guizot are corroborated by the evidence of the 
most experienced witnesses examined by the 
committee of the House of Commons. Those 
of our readers who have attended to M. Cousin's 
Report on Prussian Edtication^ will remember 

• 

* Not only has the English translation of this work been re- 
published at New York, but, as we learn from the North Ame- 
rican Review for last April, " the Committee of the Legisla- 
ture has recommended its distribution to all the towns.'' — 
(P. 513.) The reviewer is mistaken in supposing; thai tcansla- 
tion to be an abridgement. Th6 work, as it reglhrds PrusSia^ is 
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how strongly he insists on the importance of 
the appointment of regular and responsible in- 
spectors. 

We are inclined to think the importance he 
attaches to this point by no means exaggerated. 
The foUowing arguments of the minister seem 
to us unanswerable : — 

^* It is the business of the highest authority to ap- 
point the members of the commissions empowered to 
conduct the examinations for granting brevets of ca- 
pacity, and those at the entering and quitting of the 
primary normal schools. I beg you to remark, gen- 
tlemen, that what we want here is neither mechanical 
nor moral superintendence ; nor the appreciation of 
the general fitness of a candidate ; nor the sitting in 
judgment on points of conduct or of discipline: the 
business in question is entirely special ; it is a pro- 
fessional affair (un ceuvre de metier), if I may use the 
expression. In the first place, this operation de- 
mands, at certain times of the year, much more time, 
application and patience, than can reasonably be ex- 
pected from men of the world, like the members of 
the council of the arrondissement and of the depart- 

entire. Dr. Kroger says of the origmaly that it is " incon- 
testably the clearest, most comprehensiye, fqir, and impartial 
work which has been written on this subject by any foreigner/' 
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ment ; or from men of business, necessarily confined 
to their homes, like the members of the municipal 
council. In the next place, positive and techziical 
knowledge of the various matters on which the ex- 
amination turns is absolutely necessary ; and it is not 
sufficient to have such knowledge, it must have been 
proved to exist, in order to give to these examinations 
the requisite weight and authority. For these rea- 
sons, the members of these commissions ought to be, 
in great part, men specially qualified (des hofmnes 
spectatuc) — men familiar with the business of tuition 
(des gens d'icols). It is evident that primary in- 
struction rests entirely on these examinations. Sup- 
pose a little negligence, a little false indulgence, a 
little ignorance, and it is all over with primary in- 
struction. It is necessary, then, to compose these 
commissions with the most scrupulous severity, and 
to appoint only persons versed in the matter. Who 
is better qualified to do this than the Minister of 
Public Instruction ?" 

The common objection or fear excited by the 
name of a commission in this country is, that it 
will become a job. But the pay of these com- 
missioners, though enough to remunerate an 
honest and zealous servant of the public for 
services so honourable and so satisfactory to his 
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conscience^ holds out no temptation to specu- 
lators^ or to the numerous class of gentlemen 
whose attainments are of that universal kind^ 
that all they ask is^ to be appointed to some-- 
thing^ The allowance is 15 fr. per day when 
they visit four communes, 12 fr. when they visit 
three. 

Appended to the Expose des Motifs^ the main 
points of which we have now considered, is the 
Projet de Lot* We have not space to give a 
list of its provisions, nor, indeed, would that be 
so instructive as the discussions upon the more 
important of them by the commissions of the 
two chambers. 

The report of the Commission of Deputies*, 
presented by M. Renouard, begins with these 
remarkable words : — 

'^ For a long time, gentlemen, to speak in favour 
of the instruction of the people and to labour at its 
advancement, was to act in opposition to the govern- 
ment." 

Having traced the propross of public opinion, 

* This commission consisted of MM. Renouard^ Arago, Du- 
bois, Felix Bodin, Las-Cases (fils)» Dugas-Montbel, Tixl«>r- 
Lachassagfne, Thabaud-Linetiere, Mahul, Eschasseriaux. 
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M. Renouard declares that the principle^ that 
every mdigent native of France has a claun on 
the state for education^ is now as generally ad- 
mitted as that he has a claim for equal justice ; 
the only question is^ as to the means of making 
the practical appUcation. 

" Since the revolution of 1830, a very rapid acce- 
leration has been given to the progress of primary 
instruction in France. 

"In 1829, of the 38,14.9 communes of France, 
14,230 were wholly without schools ; 2791 less were 
in this state of destitution in 1832. In the winter of 
1829 the number of children receiving instruction 
was 969,340; in that of 1832, 1,200,715. In the 
summer of 1829, 543,529; in that of 1832, 696,208. 
Thirteen primary normal schools existed in 1829, 
and forty-seven in 1832. 

" The budgets of the Restoration gave to primary 
instruction 50,000 fr. up to the year 1828, when it 
was raised to 300,000 fr. It was even proposed in 
1821, by the commission of the budget, to retrench 
this miserable sum of 50,000 fr. We have allotted 
one million.'' 

The report goes on to discuss the question, 
what is the matter and degree of instruction 
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necessary to all men. Reading and writing are 
not knowledge ; they are mere instruments for 
the acquirement of knowledge and for the com- 
munication of ideas. Are there not kinds or 
branches of knowledge at once so general and 
so necessary as to be properly classed among 
the indispensable parts of primary instruction? 

" If," to use the admirable language of the Report, 
*^ there are ideas to which no member of society can 
serve too strict an apprenticeship ; if there is a kind 
of knowledge which must guide him at every age and 
under every change of fortune; if there is instruction, 
the privation of which renders reading and writing a 
futile or a fatal gift ; those who have the power of 
educating the people ought to take them under its 
watchful care and guidance, instead of suffering the 
earhest applications of the arts of reading and writing 
to wander indifferently over whatever idea may 
chance to present itself." 

The report proceeds to enforce the necessity 
of making these mechanical arts subservient to 
the inculcation of morality. 

It is extremely interesting to have the results 
of the discussions on religious instruction^ dis^ 
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cussions in which^ M. Renouard assures us^ the 
spirit of irreligion had no share. 

"Shall we," says he, "decide that religious in- 
struction shall be exclusively reserved for the mi- 
nisters of every persuasion ; or shall we permit (as is 
proposed in the bill before us) the masters of primary 
schools to take a share in these instructions?" 

This question he determines thus : — 

" By intrusting the primary teachers with religious 
instruction, we in no way interfere with the dogma- 
tical instruction of the clergy, nor with the exercises 
of religion. Religious instruction, which will be 
completed by the pious exercises peculiar to each 
church or communion, rests, in the first instance, on 
those general notions which can excite no scruple, 
and without which, whether in or out of the temple, 
no reasonable language can be held with children. 
The direction of practical religious exercises will re- 
main exclusively with the ministers of each sect, who 
thus retain the right of completing or of rectifying 
the instruction; but the moral and the historical 
parts of religious instruction form one of the essential 
branches of all civil education." 

" The wishes of parents shall, according to Art. 2, 
be always consulted and obeyed in all that concerns 
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the share their children take in religious instruction. 
This guarantee will answer the double end of se* 
curing all consciences from alarm^ and of preventing 
any one from attempting to lead children in a di- 
rection disapproved by the parents.** 

The following passage applies to the question 
of rendering the ancient endowments for edu- 
cation more in conformity with the wants of the 
people^ and^ of consequence^ with the intentions 
of the founders ; a question on which we deeply 
regret to see that Lord Brougham has thrown 
the weight of his great authority on the narrow 
and unpractical side*. The intention of the 
benevolent founders of endowments clearly was, 
to provide for the most pressing wants of so- 
ciety. These wants alter, and will alter, as long 
as nature and man continue their ceaseless mu- 
tations. Are we, by adhering to the letter, to 
defeat his intentions? or, keeping steadily in 
view his intentions, to render his bequest not 
barren and dead, but quick and operative ? This 
is the real question. It is incredible to what 
fantastical lengths an unreasoning conformity to 
* Vide Report of Select Committee, p. 225. 
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the letter (which in such cases truly killeth) has 
led^ and leads. 

" When," says M. Renouard, " on emerging from 
dark and barbarous times, establishments for public 
education were formed, they were^'under the in- 
fluence of the class that had then the monopoly of 
all knowledge. It was to strengthen and extend it- 
self, to recruit its ranks and secure successors, that 
this class favoured learning. The whole of education 
was directed towards the preparation for those pro- 
fessions which had government, both public and 
private, exclusively in their hands, and whose mem- 
bers were the only persons who knew or felt the 
advantages of instruction." 

Thus, he continues to show, the only schools 
were at first for the clergy. Then came those 
for lawyers and magistrates ; afterwards letters 
were pursued for themselves. The demand is 
now become coextensive with society; and so- 
ciety requires that the gracious designs of those 
who gave their wealth that the poor might be 
taught, should be fulfilled in their fullest extent. 
The question of the misapplication of these 
precious mea,ns of public instruction is far too 
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large to enter upon here* Much has been said 
about it, but. not half enough. We ourselves 
could furnish some curious examples, if time 
and space served : if, however, the question of 
universal educption should ever come to be se- 
riously discussed, and (as we feel confident it 
will be) pressed by the more intelligent and vir- 
tuous of the people themselves, then will be the 
time for the most minute and searching in- 
quiries into the employment of every shilling 
consecrated by pious intentions to this branch 
of the public service. We doubt not that we 
shall find more cause to be proud of the muni- 
ficence and piety of our ancestors than ever 
nation had. 

The Report expresses the satisfaction of the 
Commission with the project for the establish- 
ment of a higher order of primary schools, in 
which the superior sort of artisans and trades- 
men may receive a practical and appropriate 
education. It remarks, however, that good ele- 
mentary books for these schools are wanting. 
It suggests a grant of 500,000 fir. for this 
branch, exclusive of the miUion granted to ele- 
mentary instruction. It further suggests that 

D 
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the instruction in these schools be adapted in 
some degree to the local circumstances — such as 
the vicinity of mines^ quarries^ 8cc. 

The Commission also proposes to leave some 
latitude as to the matter of instruction in the 
elementary schools — latitude (always under- 
stood) to extend, not to diminish. We entirely 
approve of this provision ; especially as the su- 
perior primary schools are compulsory only upon 
towns having a population of six thousand and 
upwards. Looking to a part of our own popula- 
tion, the singularly intelligent miners of Corn- 
wall, for instance, we should extremelyregretthat 
any limits were set to instruction in the smallest 
towns of that district. Nor is there any reason 
why a zealous and intelligent master and parish 
committee should not succeed in raising the 
habits and tastes even of the agricultural di- 
stricts. 

Next follows the discussion on the number 
of normal schools. Some members w6re for 
having one in each department ; others thought 
it would be better to have these estabUshments 
four in number, and on a more extensive tscale. 
The Commission took the middle course, of 
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keeping in view the principle of one to each 
department, but allowing two or more depart- 
ments to combine for that purpose. In En- 
gland, where the territorial divisions are so va- 
riable, this would be manifestly expedient, or 
even necessary, for the smaller counties. We 
observe that London, and other large cities, are 
suggested by Lord Brougham as the fittest 
places for those institutions. The Prussian go- 
vernment is of a different opinion, as we see 
from M. Cousin's report. The normal school 
which may be said to belong to Cologne is 
placed at the village of Briihl, and that of Ber- 
lin at Potsdam. In like manner the metropo- 
litan normal school of France is at Versailles. 
We incline to this side of the question. We 
see much to lose and little to gain by bringing 
up country schoolmasters in towns. 

The manner in which the money is to be 
raised and expended is next debated. The 
Commission objected to the sum of 200 francs 
for a primary schoolmaster as too little; and 
with great realSon. There is much interesting 
matter on this point in the Minutes of Evi- 
dence before the House of Commons; and 

d2 
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though the demand for^ and the influence of^ 
money is greater in England than in France, a 
sum equal to 8/. a-year is not enough, even 
there, to insure good servants. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that this is the fixed salary, 
and that the pay of the children is superadded. 
The law says that all shall pay who can ; and 
that those whom the parish committee find, on 
examination, to be too necessitous to aflford 
even this very small sum, shall be admitted 
gratuitously. We see considerable objection to 
this arrangement, at least for this country. In 
the first place, how difficult to have an exact 
standard of competency to pay; how much 
room for trickery and evasion ! In the next, 
we dislike in any school, of whatsoever rank, 
the having any other mode of classing the chil- 
dren than according to merit. Here would be 
a little aristocracy of wealth immediately ; the 
^^ charity children ^^ would be dependent and 
humbled. It may be said that the fluctuations 
in the means of subsistence to which the la- 
bouring classes are liable would prevent this 
from becoming a permanent aristocracy. Per- 
haps so : still, if it were in any-wise possible. 
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we should prefer insisting on some very small 
pay from all, and leaving it to those who have 
the management of the funds for the poor 
(however raised or distributed), to come in aid 
of the necessity of the parent. This may seem 
a round-about way of arriving at the same end 
— a mere hocus-pocus transfer from right-hand 
to left ; but we would have recourse to any ex- 
pedient to keep out of our schools every thing 
that can in the least degree endanger the senti- 
ments of Christian humility, brotherly love and 
unions ignorance of all distinctions but those 
which each can gain for himself, and honest 
independence ; after all, the most precious ac- 
quisitions they can ever communicate. 

We have not the presumption to think we 
understand the circumstances and character of 
the French people better than the enlightened 
and benevolent men who have devoted time 
and thought to the concoction and correction 
of this law ; but we think the principle of 
making every child pay something^ rests, in this 
country, on such multifold and varied experi- 
ence, that it would be wise in no case to depart 
from it. 
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The composition of the departmental council 
and the parish committee is the next topic. 
We shall pass briefly over this, as afTording lit- 
tle matter of practical application. The Com- 
mission sees no reason for complicating the 
business by the nomination of any other body 
than one already existing — the maire and the 
municipal council — ^^ a body chosen by the ci- 
tizens, and enjoying their confidence ; imbued 
with their spirit, and well-informed as to their 
interests/^ We know not how this may be in 
France ; in England we should have small hope 
of a school, in any degree under the control of 
mayors, aldermen, and common councils. The 
Projet de Lot recommended that the local com- 
mittee should consist of the maire, the cure 
(cathoUc), or pasteur (protestant), and three 
municipal councillors chosen by their own body. 
The Commission are for leaving the council to 
associate to themselves the clergyman or not as 
they please. For, say they : 

" If in some places the clergy showed so little 
power of comprehendiDg their divine mission of ci- 
vilisation and of peace, as to look upon the educa- 
tion of the people with prejudiced or hostile eyes, 
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they would have no ground either for wonder or for 
complaint if, in those places, no share was allotted 
to them in the internal management of schools ; for 
no man can in^ipect schools with any good effect 
who does not love the work— who has not the deep- 
est and most entire conviction that, in encouraging 
the instruction of his fellow-creatures, he is labour- 
ing for their lasting felicity as well as for the welfare 
of his country/* 

There is a great deal^ no doubt^ in this ; since 
a reluctant or secretly hostile colleague might 
be a great obstacle both to improvement and 
to harmony. But we should deliberate long 
before we should concur in any plan which 
would not render the clergyman of every parish 
a necessary and ew-officio member of its school- 
committee. 

With regard to the composition of the coun- 
cils, the Commission agrees to the suggestion of 
the projetj that it should consist of the maire of 
the commune which serves as chef-lieu to the 
council^ the oldest judges of the peace, cur^s, 
ministers of other communions, three notables 
nominated by the council of the arrondissement, 
and the resident members of the council-gene- 
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ral of the department. It suggests^ however, 
one very important addition which we particu- 
larly wish to point out. 

** We think," says M. Renouard, " that it would 
be a happy innovation to introduce a master of a 
primary school. This honourable distinction would 
raise, in their own estimation, those upon whom it 
were conferred ; it would become a Just object of 
emulation, and would often furnish committees with 
excellent practical information." 

We are not surprised to see that this sug- 
gestion was adopted with eagerness by the 
Peers {Rapport, p. 33). Had the Commission 
made no other, it would have sat to good pur- 
pose. These are the resources which warm 
sympathies, enlightened by experience and re- 
flection, can always suggest. We heard it re- 
marked by a philanthropic and intelligent fo- 
reigner who came to this country to see our 
schools, that he had attended various public 
meetings, where he had heard thanks voted to 
committees, and chairmen, and visitors, and 
donors — to everybody but the schoolmaster; 
the one person, without very extraordinary qua^ 
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lities in whom the exertions of all the rest were 
certain to be null ; the man, too, whom it is so 
difficult to reward. You cannot make him rich 
nor famous, and you ought not if you could ; 
but you can tell him that his countrymen, high 
and low, estimate his value, and reverence in 
him the guardian of the morals and intelligence 
of his coimtry. 

We then come to that most difficult of all 
problems — that obstacle to popular education 
— which has made many a zealous labourer in 
the cause give it up in utter despair; how to 
insure the attendance of the children of the 
poor at school. That this is very imperfectly 
accomplished in England, everybody who knows 
anything of the matter can testify. In France, 
the case is still worse. The falling-off of the 
numbers in summer exceeds everything we 
have seen or heard of here. It is said, and 
with justice, that it is a great thing to get chil- 
dren to go to school half the year. Unques- 
tionably ^^ half a loaf is better than no bread ; ^' 
but if we are told that we must remain satisfied 
with this state of things, we must steadily re- 
fuse to make any such compromise in principle^ 
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whatever we may be forced to do in practice. 
We put it to the fathers of the alumni of Cton, 
and Harrow, and Rugby, whether they I'rould 
think education so pursued could have any sa- 
tisfactory results ? It signifies not what is the 
matter of instruction ; habits of appUcation or 
of order are broken, and (what is extremely im- 
portant) education is treated by the parent^ and 
regarded by the child, as a hors cPomvre ; some- 
thing to be taken up at odd times, and when 
nothing better presents itself. 

The French law endeavours to work by 
shame. A list is made— 

" in which are inscribed the names of the children 
whose families do them the unpardonable wrong of 
giving them neither domestic education, nor that of 
the public or private schools. In many countries 
the law goes further ; it commands parents to send 
their children to schools*, and punishes those who 
disobey this order. Your Commission is not of opi- 
nion that it belongs to the civil power, or that it is 

* This, if it alludes to Prussia, is not correct. The law there 
leaves parents at full liberty to educate their children at home. 
What it commands, and will not permit to be evaded is, that 
every child should receive instruction. 
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in conformity with the actual state of our manners, 
to convert this moral into a legal offence. The mea- 
sure, in some sort censorial, which prescribes the for- 
mation of a list of the parents who refuse instruction 
to their children, appears to us the only one which 
it falls within the powers of the legislature to adopt." 

How efficient this has proved, it will be our 
business to show hereafter. We cannot pass 
by in silence the recognition of the Commission, 
that ^^ both sexes have an equal claim to the 
benefits of instruction, and that the legislator 
is bound to extend an equal care and solicitude 
to both.^^ It is true that words so vague are 
not worth much ; still even this admission marks 
a great advance in pubUc opinion. 

Having noticed the most important com- 
ments of the Commission of Deputies, we shall 
now briefly turn to the suggestions made by 
the Commission of Peers*. Their report, made 
to the chamber by M. Cousin, begins with the 
following striking exordium, which we earnestly 
recommend to the attention of alarmists on the 
subject of education. 

* Consisting of MM. Cousin, le Due de Crillon, le Due De- 
caze8> le Comte de Germiny, Girod de I'Ain, le Marquis de Jau- 
court, le Marquis de Laplace, le Comte Portalis, and Villemain. 
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" A country which will be free must be enlight- 
ened, or its best feelings become a source of peril to 
it ; and, its rights surpassing its knowledge, it is to 
be fpared it will err even in the lawful exercise of 
them. 

" A government which, like ours, has loyally ac- 
cepted, for ever and without any possibility of re- 
tracting, the principle of representative govemment 
— that is to say, publicity and universal discussion — 
has no other force than that which it derives from 
the convictions of the people ; and is placed in that 
difficult yet fortunate situation, in which the propa- 
gation of knowledge is a necessary condition of its 
existence. The public UDiind repays with interest all 
that is done for it : it punishes, by its errors and ex- 
cesses, the governments which neglect it ; but it re- 
compenses those who cultivate it by its very pro- 
gress ; by daily spreading through all classes of the 
population respect for the laws, the honourable sen- 
timents which never fail to accompany just ideas, the 
love of labour and the comprehension of the advan- 
tages it promises, moderation in the desires, and that 
enlightened love of order which is now the only loy- 
alty and devotedness of nations.*' 

Happy the government that sees this in time ! 
Happy the people who are thus saved from the 
consequences of their own rude and ignorant 
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state; from the blind and headlong experi- 
ments, the illusions pregnant with disappoint- 
ment and suffering, the causeless antipathies, 
the equally unmerited attachment and con- 
fidence, the violences and the crimes, into which 
men of undisciplined passions and uncultured 
reason are sure to fall ! 

M. Cousin, in the name of the Commission, 
goes on to express its full assent to the funda- 
mental principle of the law. 

On the subject of Article I. of the law, the 
report insists, more strongly than we should 
incline to do, on the necessity of keeping ele- 
mentary instruction (as to matter) within very 
narrow limits ; those, namely, specified in the 
biU. But even this specification admits of con- 
siderable latitude of interpretation. '^ Moral and 
religious instruction^^ might be made to com- 
prise all that we should most desire to see 
taught ; indeed, if it really came up to the ideal 
of its name, it would comprehend, 1st, the cul- 
ture of the affections and dispositions, — above 
all of the reUgious ones ; 2nd, the culture of the 
reason; and 3rd, the inculcation of a set of 
rules of conduct which would be felt to be in 
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harmony with affections so disciplined and hu- 
manised^ and with a reason so exercised. This 
would really be a ^^ moral and religious educa- 
tion/* and would embrace all the moat import- 
ant parts of ethical science ; a science consum- 
mately important to man as man^ without di- 
stinction of country, or rank, or occupation. 
All others have their greater or less degree of 
appropriateness ; this alone is common to every 
human being, who has an obligation to per- 
form, a right to maintain, or a futurity to ex- 
pect. 

Instruction in " the elements of the French 
language^^ also admits of great and valuable 
extension ; for as words are the representatives 
of thoughts, the all-important science we have 
just mentioned can by no possibility be taught 
with any efficacy, without a habit of using and 
understanding language precisely. And here 
we cannot but remark, that, in spite of some in- 
quiry, we have never yet had the good fortune to 
hear of an English school, high or low, in which 
the English language was taught ; nor among 
all the schools on improved schemes for the 
middling classes, have we ever seen a glimpse 
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at any such instruction. Indeed, the estabUshed 
popularity of such books as Lindley Murray's 
Grammar and its numerous derivatives, in vehich 
there are neither any principles of grammar, 
nor any knowledge of the sources of the En- 
glish language, is conclusive on this head. A 
really good course of instruction (which neces- 
sarily involves the elements of logic,) in the 
English language, or in any language, would go 
far to secure the requisite intellectual education. 
The demand for such a thing would soon pro- 
duce books. Hitherto the want has never been 
so much as once suggested. 

We do not, therefore, quarrel with the Umits 
laid down by the law. Let these be filled out, 
and we are satisfied. That they ever can be 
so without seminaries for schoolmasters, di- 
rected by the greatest care and intelligence, it 
is perfectly idle to hope. The remarks on the 
branches of superior primary instruction are 
judicious ; geometry, geography, history, linear 
drawing — all these are doubtless not only ad- 
missible, but highly useful to the children of 
the lesser sort df citizens; but we ought never 
to lose sight of this truth : ^^ Pi'imary instruc- 
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tion ought to be general ; it prepares men for 
all walks of life^ without leading to one more 
than another : it is not intended to fonvi arti- 
sans^ but men!^ 

With reference to Article 2 — 

" The commission cannot but applaud the homage 
rendered to liberty of conscience, and to the sacred 
rights of parents, by the declaration, that the iirishes 
of parents shall always be consulted and complied 
with, in whatever concerns the participation of their 
children in religious instruction.** 

Article 4. The arguments against leaving the 
instruction of the people to chance are briefly 
these 2 That the poorest communes — L e, pre- 
cisely those in which education is the most 
wanted, are those which are almost certain to 
be deprived of it ; therefore, the intervention of 
the state is indispensable. Popular education 
being just as necessary to society at large as to 
individuals, it is the duty, as well as the inter- 
est, of the state to secure it against all caprices 
and casualties, and to give it the fixedness and 
dignity of a regular branch of the public ser- 
vice. 
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" Every department must possess a complete sy- 
stem of primary instruction, the different degrees of 
which are linked one to another, and mutually 
strengthen and animate each other,'* 

We cannot repeat often enough (for it is con- 
tinually overlooked or slighted)^ tihat no na- 
tional education is worthy of the name^ or has 
any claim on the support or the sympathy of 
the nation, which is not, first, /or a//, — ^\i*ithout 
any one exclusion or hinderance ; secondly, an 
organised system. These are the two conditions 
of its existence; and however we may rejoice 
in the happy accidents which produce a good 
school here and there, or the zeal which pro- 
vides instruction for portions or sects of the 
population, we shall always refuse (and we are 
certain to have all the intelligence of Europe 
with us) to recognise these partial efforts as the 
accomplishment of the duty of the nation. 

The following passage touches upon the point 
to which we have already adverted, as the one 
of the greatest delicacy and difficulty, as re- 
gards England* 

" The ninth article of the projet of the govem- 

£ 
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ment attached at least one public elementary school 
to each commune ; and it is evident that to compel a 
commune to have one, was not forbidding it to have 
several, if it could maintain them ; and that in this 
case the children of the commune should be distri- 
buted in the best way possible. A vast number of 
urban communes have several schools; and then, 
instead of dispersing through them all the children 
of different communions, it is the constant practice 
of the local authorities to collect the children of one 
communipn in one school, whenever they are nume- 
rous enough to compose a whole school, and the 
local resources allow it The Chamber of Deputies 
has deemed this practice sufficiently important to 
find a place in the law. This is a fresh homage to 
religious liberty, to which we subscribe; and we 
propose to adopt the amendment of the Chamber of 
Deputies, wording it as follows: — 

" * In case local circumstances permit, the minister 
of public instruction may, after hearing the muni- 
cipal council, authorise, as conmiunal schools, the 
schools more peculiarly attached to any one of the 
modes of public worship recognised by the state/ 

*^ Thus, when there is but one school, all sects will 
frequent it, and will there receive a common instruc- 
tion which, without injury to religious liberty (placed 
under the perpetual security of Article 2), will 
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strengthen the ties which ought to unite all the chil- 
dren of the same country. Whenever there are se- 
veral schools in a commune, the several sects shall 
be divided; but these different schools shaU all be 
established on the samefootingy and with the same title: 
they shall all enjoy the same dignity, and all the in- 
habitants of the commune shall ' contribute to their 
common support ; as, in a higher sphere, all the citi- 
zens contribute to the general tax which goes to the 
maintenance of the different churches. This mea- 
sure of perfect tolerance appears to us conformable 
to the true spirit of religion ; favourable to the pub- 
lic peace ; worthy of the intelligence of our age and 
of tJie munificence of a great nation.' " 

We are aware that many excellent and judi- 
cious persons^ among whom is Mr. William 
Allen, are of opinion, that the bringing up chil- 
dren of different sects together is of great im- 
portance. There can be no doubt that it is of 
^^ immense importance/^ as that gentleman says 
in his admirable evidence, ^^ to bring up chil- 
dren in schools to love one another as school- 
boys do, and to feel an interest in one another,, 
though the religious denomination of their pa- 

£ 2 
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rents may differ : it tends to harmony and ge- 
neral peace/' 

It is curious to see that Mr. Allen and the 
French legislators propose to arrive at the same 
end hy opposite ways. The contradiction^ how- 
ever, is apparent rather than real. The French 
government acts wisely and prudently ; it con- 
siders, as men who have to act must consider, 
what is practicable rather than what is best. 
The "peace'' they speak of is that outward 
peace, that negation of strife, which comes more 
immediately under the cognisance of the legis- 
lator,-— and this is doubtless promoted by se- 
gregating the children of different sects. The 
peace to which Mr. Allen aspires is something 
higher than this; it is that cathoUc peace,, 
spiringing out of Christian love and lowly-mind- 
edness, respect and tenderness fpr the judge- 
ments of others, and that largeness. of heart 
which overlooks what severs man from man, 
and Christian from Christian, and dwells with 
complacency on all that binds them in one bond 
of a common nature and a common hope. 
There can be little doubt that we ought to pre- 
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fer this inward, to that outward peace ; yet in 

tliis imperfect world we must take what is to 

136 had: and perhaps it might be discreet to 

follow the example of the French government*. 

We must pass to the subject to which we 

liave adverted in page 16 of this article — the 

share which the clergy are to have in national 

education. The Commission of Peers says : — 

<< It is not enough that the curi and the pastor 
may be chosen by the municipal council ; it must be 
made impossible that they be not ; for they are ab- 
solutely necessary to the effective and complete su- 
pervision of the school. If we wish that they be 
chosen, we must say and write it in the law ; the 
silence of the law on this head is unjust and unbe- 
coming. The ecclesiastical authority ought to be 

* Since writing the above, we find the following passage in 
a circular addressed by the Minister to the Prefects, dated July 
24th, 1833:— 

** It is in general desirable that children whose parents do 
not profess the same religious opinions should early contract, 
by frequenting the same schools, those habits of mutual good* 
will and tolerance which, at a more mature age, will grow into 
justice and union. It may, however, sometimes be necessary, 
even with a view to the public peace, that separate schools be 
opened in the same commune for each faith." The Rapport au 
Rot states that there are thirty-two Protestant and four Jewish 
schools. 
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officially represented in the education of the youth- 
ful population, as well as the civil ; it most not be 
condemned to interfere furtively, as it were, and 
under another name. The curate and the pastor must 
not be chosen by the municipal council, as noiables, 
but entirely in their quality of pastor or cur6. 

'^ We are the first to wish, and to wish most ear- 
nestly, and with a view to the true interests of reli- 
gion, that she should remain in the sanctuary ; but 
the people's school is itself a sanctuary, and religion 
has the same claim to be there as in the church or 

the chapeL ''On this head, there are two 

grave errors to avoid : one is to give great prepond- 
erancy In the committees to the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, as the restored government did ; the other, to 
exclude it altogether/' 

All this is judicious and true — supposing al- 
ways^ and this can never be repeated too often 
— that the ecclesiastical authorities are there to 
do what the law proposes they should do — to 
work at the business of education, on sound, 
enlarged, and enlightened principles; to help 
and not to hinder, to advance and not to retard, 
the efforts of their lay colleagues. The clergy, 
like every thing and every body else in these 
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days, must hold themselves prepared to answer 
the question^ Cui bono ? The people of En- 
gland will not grudge much more than their 
Church, wealthy as it is^ enjoys, if they are 
once persuaded of its utihty. It would he easy 
to convince them of the expediency of reward- 
ing to profusion (if that were the only means of 
attaining the end) a body of men taught their 
busmess as guides, fnends, teachers of the peo- 
ple ; accurately informed as to the sort of intel- 
Ltual wante which it should be their business 
to minister to ; thoroughly armed with weapons 
ag^nst all popular prejudices and delusions; 
imbued with so much of the physical, moral, 
and social sciences, as to keep up a constant 
and unwearied warfare against the evils that 
poverty and ignorance engender; superior to 
all around them in knowledge, intelUgence, and 
virtue, yet the servants of the lowest. We ap- 
peal to all who have ever seen some of those 
rare exceptions which approach to this Ideal, 
whether the power of such men is not as bound- 
less and absolute as it is salutary and merited ? 
Something very far short of this will give a 
man an influence, such as no wealth, no rank. 
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no political power, can ever bestow. A parish, 
priest is officially a party to all the most im- 
portant and touching incidents of the liv^s of 
his flock. He is the only person living in whom 
it is not an impertinent intrusion to inquire into 
their comings and goings, their works and ways^ 
their joys and griefs ; for he is their natural ad- 
viser, friend, and consoler; it is through his 
mouth that all they love or reverence most^ 
speaks. Would to God that they understood 
their mission ! that they saw wherein their 
strength lay ! 

People talk of the power of demagogues ; — 
but what could the subtlest brawler oppose to 
the influence of him who visits the poor man^s 
lowly hearth as a familiar fnend ; who tells him 
how to make the most of his small earnings ; 
how to cultivate his field or his garden ; who 
makes peace between him and his neighbour; 
who watches over the education of his children ; 
who reclaims the one from his wanderings; 
stands by the sick bed of the other, and instructs 
its anxious but ignorant mother how to alleviate 
its pains ; and, when it dies, binds up her bro-i 
ken heart, and, after he has blessed the sod 
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where its body is laid to rest, ceases not to di- 
rect her thoughts to itd spirit in Heaven ; — 
the man who is witness and partaker of the 
deepest joys and sorrows of his Ufe, and whose 
vocation it is to hallow them all ? 

" A parsonage/^ says one who felt the duties 
of his calling, " should be a place of refuge — a 
house of mercy. The very sight of it should be 
pleasing to the poor and desolate/^* 

Are these too laborious duties that we exact ? 
—say, rather, too glorious privileges that we 
confer ? We hope not. Such, and none other, 
do we understand the calling of a Christian 
pastor to be ; nor can we abate one jot of the 
piety or the knowledge required for its fulfil- 
ment, in those who take upon themselves the 
awful responsibility which, in the eyes of God 
and man, attaches to the teachers of a nation* 
To talk of danger to a church served by such 
ministers, is to betray the most pitiable incapa-^ 
city of comprehending its resources ; in other 
W(»d8, its obligations. Blind and slow of heart 
are they in whoiti religion has placed the key 

* Life of the Rev. H. Venn. ' 
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of men's bosoms, and who know not how to use 
it — nay, know not that they have it ! 

We beg pardon for this digression. Our ex- 
cuse for it is, that, when we speak of the inter- 
vention of the clergy in education, it is extremely 
important to have it distinctiy understood what 
8€rt of clergy we mean. And we mean one 
able and willing, trained and bound, to fulfil 
these duties. 

We come now to the much-contested point 
of ^' compulsory education ;^^ in other words, 
the affixing a legal sanction to the moral obli- 
gation of parents to give education to their 
children. On this subject a great quantity of 
very unnecessary and very suspicious zeal has 
been expended in this country. It is usual to 
speak of the Prussian system of national edu- 
cation, as if it presented no remarkable feature 
but ^'compulsoriness.^' There is either bad 
faith, or strange confusion of ideas in this. 
One would really think the sole peculiarity 
presented by the Prussian system were, that 
the reluctant children of reluctant parents were 
marched, under a corporal's guard, to some 
dreadful place of confinement and torture, called 
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a school. We must protest against such gross 
misrepresentation — such a falsification of the 
question — such an endeavour to disgust En- 
glishmen, by a repulsive word, from looking 
into a plan framed in the spirit of wisdom, con- 
ciliation, and benevolence 5 not that sort of con- 
ciliation which fosters people's pernicious pre- 
judices, but that real benevolence which shows 
them their true interests, and provides the 
means of furthering them. 

We have too high an opinion of our country- 
men not to repel, with all our might, this con* 
stant assumption that the most salutary, the 
most reasonable, the most necessary institu* 
tions, become hateful in their eyes the moment 
they receive the sanction of law ;— that they 
cannot or will not see that it is for the good of 
the whole, that a refractory minority be com- 
peUed to perform its duties. We subjoin, how- 
ever, an extract fix)m the valuable evidence of 
Professor Pillans as to the working of the 
Scotch law. 

A. '^I think the exceptions to the habit (of sending 
children to school) are very rare indeed, and can only 
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exist in Scotland among the most depraved part of 
the population. In the country districts, I should 
say, there is no such thing : a man would be looked 
upon as a monster who could keep his child from the 
means of instruction within his reach. 

Q. Is there any compulsion used ? — A. None.'* 

• Certainly not ; and why ? Because the " ha- 
bit^^ Professor Pillans speaks of, has grown out 
of the law, ^^ compelling^^ the Scotch people to 
have parochial schools. It is melancholy to 
hear legislators talk as if the habits of a people 
were the effect of chance — jsomething which 
admits of no control or modification. Law is 
the educator of nations ; and if the habits of a 
people are bad, it only proves that they have 
been governed badly. Men who have not the 
sense to discern the means of influencing the 
habits of a people, nor the rectitude or the cou^ 
rage to apply those means, are disastrously mis- 
placed as rulers. We cannot bring ourselves to 
doubt that firmness, united to perfect frankness 
and good faith, and to the skill, patience, and 
fertility of resource, required to modify, to tem- 
porise, to adapt, — ^would enable government to 
introduce any law really beneficial to the people* 
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One word more as to Prussia. So far is the 
government of that country from dragooning its 
children into education^ without respect to pre- 
judices or habits^ that in the Rhine provinces^ 
where, from the backward state of the people, 
it had reason to apprehend some indisposition 
to such a law, it has waived it for a time ; con- 
tenting itself with nursing the taste for education 
by creating schools, and reserving to itself to take 
such measures hereafter, as will prevent the 
small and degraded minority of parents who 
would deny education to their children, from 
doing those children and society that wrong : 
an example which France has imitated through^ 
out her empire. 

One would think that evidence is not wanted 
to convince us what is the description of per-* 
sons to whom such a law would be a grievance. 
To those who have any doubt on the subject, 
we beg to recommend the important evidence 
of Mr. Braidley, a gentleman very conversant 
with the state of the poor in Manchester. 

'^ It has been my opinion for some time that the 
most degraded portion of the children never come 
near any of our schoob. There cannot be fewer 
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than from ten to fifteen thousand, who are of a suit- 
able age to attend Sunday-schools^ but who do not 
attend them, and who, to all appearance, cannot l>e 
supposed to attend any school whatever. If we are 
to bring these ten or fifteen thousand children, inrho 
are now uneducated, under the means of instruction, 
it must be by something like a compulsory method.^ 
— Minutes of Evidence^ p. 177. 

But, again we say, this shifting of the subject 
on the question of compulsion or non-compul- 
sion is not fair. The real questions are these : — 

First — ^Whether schools shall be provided in 
such number, and on such terms, as that every 
parent may send his children who will? 

And, secondly (which is far more unportant) 
— ^Whether the system of instruction and of 
education therein pursued shall be as large, as 
appropriate, as beneficent, as (with the aid of 
whatever the experience of this and other coun- 
tries may suggest) it can be made ? 

These, we repeat, are the two points which 
the friends of national and systematic education 
insist upon. Those who attempt to get off, by 
turning the attention of the public from the 
merits of the system which answers these two 
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conditions in a higher degree than any other we 
know of^ upon a third condition^ which (though 
we approve it) we are content to waive, distort 
the matter to the public eye. 

But we have detained our readers too long 
from the text. We beg them to consider with 
attention the following opinions of the Commis- 
sion of the Peers of France on this subject. 

" The prqjet of the government went a little fur- 
ther ; it implied the principle of an appeal and in- 
vitation to the children and their parents. The 
Chamber of Deputies thought they saw in this ap- 
peal as it were the shadow of the principle which 
renders primary instruction a civil obligation ; and 
under the conviction that the introduction of this 
principle into the law is beyond the powers of the 
legislator, it has regarded with suspicion even the 
humble right of invitation which the joro/e^ conferred 
on the communal conmiittees; and has left them 
only that of publishing a list of the children who, to 
their knowledge, do not receive primary instruction 
in any shape whatever. Your commission has thought 
completely otherwise. .... Is a certain degree 
of instruction useful, or even necessary, to society ? 
That is the question : if we answer it affirmatively, 
we^ in so doing, arm society with the right of provi- 
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ding that the small degree of instruction necessary to 
all may be denied to none. It is a cofUrcuUcHon to 
proclaim the necessity of universal educatum^ and 
then to refuse to adopt the only means that can pro- 
cure it. Nor is it much more consistent to impose a 
school on every commune, without imposing on the 
children of that commune the obligation of attending 
it. Take away this obligation — by dint of efforts 
and sacrifices you may found schools, but those 
schools will be little frequented, and precisely by 
those to whom they are the most necessary ; I mean 
by those unhappy children of the mantfacturing di- 
stricts who stand so much in need of the protection of 
the law against the avidity or the negligence of their 
parents. No fixed age for entering or for leaving 
school; no security for assiduous attendance; no 
regular course of studies ; no permanency secured 
to the school. True liberty, my Lords, cannot be 
the foe of civilisation ; on the contrary, it is its in- 
strument; indeed, this is just its greatest value; as 
that of individual liberty is to conduce to individual 
improvement. Your Commission, then, would not 
have shrunk from any prudently concerted measures 
which the government -might have proposed to this 
end ; it would, perhaps, even have suggested them, 
had it not feared to provoke opposition^ which might 
have delayed a law impatiently desired4 If it has 
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not defended the right of invitation, vaguely implied 
in the prqfet, it is because this right, stripped of all 
penal sanction, has little more force than the purely 
statistical one which is left by the amendment of the 
Chamber of Deputies. That right is worth very 
little : indeed, several of us thought it wholly inope- 
rative for all useful purposes, and convertible only to 
those of vexation ; but the majority of your Com- 
mission thought it important to preserve in the law a 
germ, feeble, it is true, but which, fertilised by time, 
by the progress of public intelligence and morality, 
and by the true love of the people, may one day be- 
come the principle of an additional clause which 
would render this law completely efficacious." 

It is impossible not to see that the opinions 
of the Peers on this head are wiser than those 
of the Deputies, exactly in proportion as they 
are more withdrawn from that popular influence 
which it is so much the fashion to regard as an 
unerring guide. 

Meanwhile, if it is at present true that the 
people would vehemently oppose a law ordaining 
that competent instruction should be provided 
for every child in the kingdom, and that no child 
in the kingdom should be suffered to be de- 

p 
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barred firom it, it is at least the duty of every 
man, calling himself their friend, to lay aside 
all these cajoleries about " invasion of freedom ^' 
and the hke ; to tell them plainly and earnestly 
that they are wrong; — ^to entreat them to look 
at things, not at words ; to examine the sup- 
posed wrong done them on eveiy side^ to see 
whom it would injure, and how much — ^whom it 
would benefit, and how much. But who is 
there that will speak to the people thus ? Who 
is there that will appeal at once to their reason 
and to their best afiections? If there were but 
a handful of men imcorrupted and untrammelled 
by that curse of England, the spirit of sect and 
party, who would address them in the language 
of truth and kindness, how easy were it to in- 
duce the vast majority to surrender a liberty 
useless to the conscientious, valued only by the 
heartless and the depraved. There is abund- 
ance of zeal for making partisans and prose- 
lytes; but for making men and Christians, 
beings led by reason and conscience, nobody 
cares. 

It is true, however, that the dispositions of 
the people will in great measure depend on the 
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quality of the instruction or the education we 
offer. If what we have been pleased to call 
education continues to be as meagre, unfruitful, 
and lifeless, as it has hitherto, with few excep- 
tions, been, there will be no results that will, or 
that ought to, convince reasonable men and 
good citizens, that it is their duty to insist upon 
its universal difiusion. It affords no presump- 
tion against people that they are not earnest 
about a name. So long, however, as we persist 
in leaving the quality of instruction to be deter- 
mined by the uninstructed, so long must it be 
deficient in all that makes it most important to 
the welfare of the community. So long as we 
leave it to sectarian zeal, to unenlightened be- 
nevolence, or to the stimulus of private gain, so 
long will it be narrow, defective, perverted, bad. 
To determine the quality and the mode of the 
education of a nation, requires all the thought, 
the knowledge, the experience, that can be 
brought to bear on the subject. There is no 
department of the pubUc service more impera- 
tively demanding a steady and enlightened 
guidance, a vigilant scrutiny. Nothing should 
be lefl to chance, to caprice, to the indifference 

f2 
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of learners^ to the incompetence of teacliers^ to 
the ignorance of patrons. We are quite pre- 
pared to be told that the Enghsh people will 
not bear to have the quantum of instruction in 
their national schools fixed by law. We can only 
reply, so much the worse. Such unreasoning 
opposition to power is no matter of exultation, 
but of regret. Without some standard fixed by 
instructed men, we know what schools are apt 
to be, we know how much money is spent 
by benevolent persons in supporting schools 
where nothing is taught. On this subject all 
** voluntary principles,^^ and " free trade princi- 
ples,^^ are absurd. It is ludicrous to assume 
that the desire for education is like the desire 
for food or drink — a spontaneous and resistless 
want, to the calls of which one may fairly trust. 
The supply must precede, and must create, the 
demand; and what is more, the consumer is 
without any means or standard by which to test 
the excellence of the commodity, when he has 
got it. The most deplorable illustrations of this 
truth are to be found not among the poor; for 
the education provided for them, defective as it 
is, has generally been directed by persons of be- 
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nevolence^ if not of enlarged mind^ and has had 
some tincture of conscience and of sense. To 
see the trade of education in all its gloiy^ we 
must go higher— often much higher. 

Earnestly as we long for a systematic educa- 
tion of the poor, we are still more eager to see 
some steps taken towards improving the instruc- 
tion of those who are quite able to pay for the 
teaching of their children, and quite incapable 
of judging whether any thing is taught. We 
will ventm'e to assert that any thing so disgrace- 
fully meagre and vulgar as the great mass of the 
schools, seminaries, academies, establishments, 
or whatever they call themselves, round London, 
and indeed throughout England, is not to be 
found in any country. And what is a busy 
thriving tradesman to do? He has neither the 
time nor the knowledge requisite for judging of 
the merits of a school. He takes his chance, or 
is determined by superior puffing. We have 
ourselves seen the bitter wrong sustained by 
parents who subject themselves to privations 
for the sake of obtaining for their children ad- 
vantages of which they are thus defrauded. To 
give one instance. A foreman in a printing- 
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office^ feeling practically the want of a little 
Latin^ determined to send his son^ a boy of four- 
teen^ to a school where he might be taught as 
much as he could acquire in two years. At the 
end of one year he requested his employer to 
have the kindness to examine the boy^ as he had 
no means of ascertaining his progress. He could 
not decline Musa. Of course he was removed, 
and luckily^ to a better school. But look at the 
amount of injury sustained. Not only hard* 
earned money gone for worse than nothing ; but 
a year^ — one half of the whole period that re- 
mained before the boy must begin to earn his 
own breads — ^irrecoverably lost and gone. These 
are the blessings and the triumphs of liberty of 
teaching. Primary instruction has^ however^ 
the advantage of being more easily brought 
under the control of the government. The as- 
sertion of the right to be badly taught is not 
likely to be so clamorous on the part of those 
who are of necessity dependant on the help of 
others for any teaching. What we can do^ 
therefore, is to better our schools for the poor. 
^* For these/^ as Mr. Simpson in his excellent 
book " On the Necessity for Popular Educa- 
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tion/^ justly remarks^ ^^two things are wanting 
— ^teachers and books/^ The desire so preva- 
lent in this country to teach a creeds and not 
religion; the consequent jealousy and alarm 
Mdth which all sects have watched each other^ 
ended in the disastrous resolution of excluding 
all books but one far too high and too holy to 
have been made a primer for schoob. The rule 
laid down in Prussia, that no child shall be per- 
mitted to use that Book until he can read cur- 
rently, marks the truly religious feeling of the 
nation. The inconveniences here were soon 
found too grave to be borne. The course of in- 
struction now given at the Borough-Road 
School is the most curious proof of consiunmate 
skill in evading a mischievous rule that it is 
possible to conceive, and could have been ef- 
fected only by a man of singular fertility of re- 
source, perseverance, and talent. The want of 
all elementary books of histoiy, science, &c. is 
suppliedfrom the lips of the master, and, through 
him, of the monitors. A mere list of words al- 
phabetically arranged for spelling is made to 
serve as text for explanations on all sorts of 
subjects. A boy spells or reads the word f^ at- 
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mosphere/* or " aqueduct/' and the monitor 
goes off into a series of questions iir chemistry, 
mechanics^ history, architecture, hydraulics — 
any thing. We repeat, the talent and the 
power of awakening the minds of boys are 
above all praise. But, in the first place^ if the 
system were good, where are you. to find a sup- 
ply of persons to carry it into effect ? It in- 
creases tenfold the already great dependance on 
the master. But the system is not good. No- 
body is responsible for the accuracy of informa- 
tion so conveyed; and it is too desultory. ^^A 
man,'^ says the French minister, in his Report 
to the King, "may be fully competent to the 
explanation of a good manual, and yet incapable 
of fi*aming, or even of choosing one. The choice 
of a good method is the business of a superior 
and highly exercised understanding." 

Five manuals have aheady been compiled by 
order of the minister: 1. Book of Moral and 
Religious Instruction; 2. Alphabet and first 
Reading-book; 3. Manual of Arithmetic; 4. 
Manual of Grammar and Orthography; 5. 
Manual of History and Geography ; " alV^ as 
he says, "simple enough for the use of the 
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elementary schools.^^ As we have not seen 
them^ we know nothing of their quality ; but, 
at all events, here is something by which to 
measure what is taught. Supposing the manuals 
only tolerably good, on one side or other ideas 
will find entrance to the child^s mind. We by 
no means mean to afSrm that any books can 
compensate for the deficiencies of the master. 
But the importance of the master to the school 
will always be great enough ; we need not seek 
to make his mind the source and depository of 
eveiy thing. It is also highly desirable that 
the nation should know what is taught in the 
national schools ; and that the secular know- 
ledge ' which is useful and needfiil to man 
should not be smuggled into them as if it were 
a forbidden thing. 

The objection to imparting general informa* 
tion clearly has its source in aristocratical, and 
not in reUgious feelings. For if it were true that 
varied instruction is incompatible with reUgious 
sentiments or religious knowledge, how could 
so many pious men of the higher ranks justify 
the education they give their sons ? Do they af- 
firm that religion is the sole, or even the main 
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subject of instruction at the schools to which 
they send them? or that a son brought up to 
read » nothing but the Bible would appear to 
them more fitted for the business^ more secure 
from the temptations of Ufe ? The instruction 
given to gentlemen would be useless and inap- 
propriate to labourers: — ^granted; but there is 
instruction^ and abundance too^ which is useful^ 
appropriate^ and humanising. 

We are tempted to support our opinions by 
a quotation from an admirable article " On the 
means of Improving the People/^ which appear- 
ed in the twenty-fourth number of the British 
Critic ; but our limits compel us to refrain^ and 
we console ourselves with the hope that our 
readers will give it the attentive perusal it de- 
serves. 

It was with singular satisfaction that we read 
the foUowing passage m the charge deUvered 
by the Bishop of London to his clergy in July 
last : 

*' With respect to the system of instruction pur- 
sued in our national schools, excellent as it is, as to its 
mechanism, I cannot help thinking it susceptible of 
some improvement, as to the kind and degree of 
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knowledge usually imparted to the scholars. I doubt 
whether we are doing all that may be expected of us 
towards meeting the demand for instruction which 
has of late years so rapidly grown upon us, and 
which is still increasing, if we strictly confine our 
teaching to religious knowledge and the bare ele- 
ments of arithmetic. 

^< Religion ought to be made the ground-work of 
all education ; its lessons should be interwoven with 
the whole tissue of instruction, and its principles 
should regulate the entire system of discipline, in our 
national schools. But I believe that the lessons of 
religion will not be rendered less impressive or effec- 
tual, by being interspersed with teaching of a dif- 
ferent kind. The Bible will not be read with less 
interest, if history, for example, and geography, and 
the elements of useful practical science, be suffered 
to take their turn in the circle of daily instruction. 
On the contrary, I am persuaded, that the youthful 
mind wiU recur, with increased curiosity and intelli- 
gence, to the great facts, and truths, and precepts of 
Holy Writ, if it be enlarged and enlivened by an 
acquaintance with other branches of knowledge. / 
see no reason why the education given to the poor 
should differ from the edticaiion of their superiors 
more widely than the different circumstances and 
duties of their respective conditions in life render ab' 
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soltUely necessary. One thing is certain, and it is a 
very important consideration, that if we teach them 
the methods of acquiring one kind of knowledge, 
they will apply them to the acquisition of other 
kinds ; if we sharpen their faculties for one purpose, 
they will be sure to use them for others. Some in- 
formation on subjects of general interest, many of 
them will undoubtedly seek to obtain: and it is 
plainly desirable that they should receive it from our 
hands in a safe and unobjectionable form. It is de- 
sirable also, that they should not be accustomed to 
consider that there is anything like an opposition 
between the doctrines and precepts of our holy reli- 
gion, and other legitimate objects of intellectual in- 
quiry ; or that it is difficult to reconcile a due regard 
to the supreme importance of the one, with a certain 
degree of laudable curiosity about the other." 

We regret to diflfier from a single word in a 
passage to which, in the main, we so cordially 
and respectfully subscribe. But we presume 
to think that his lordship will not long give 
such entire approbation to the ^^ system of in- 
struction/^ or even to the ^^ mechanism ^' of our 
so-called national schools. 

Before we quit the subject of the quality or 
nature of instruction, we must advert to that 
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kind or degree of it which it may be expedient 
to give to girls. In the following passage from 
the Report of the Peers' Commission, we recog- 
nise the good sense which marked M. Cousin's 
observations on the same subject in his " Re- 
port on Public Education in Prussia." 

" The matter taught, as it is determined in title 1, 
is equally suitable to girls and to boys. There is 
absolutely nothing to retrench in the course pre- 
scribed for the elementary schools : and in that of 
the superior primary schools, it is only necessary to 
omit the elements of geometry, with its practical ap- 
plications : all the rest ought to be preserved : we have 
only to add, for both degrees, certain female \voTka 
which need not even be mentioned in the law. . . . 
We do not see why, in the country and the small 
towns, girls should not frequent the ordinary primary 
schools, public or private. The master has only to 
have a sub-mistress for teaching needlework, &c. 
The education of girls would thus become as univer- 
sal as that of boys. But if we persist, contrary to 
the lessons of experience, in the very common error, 
that girls can only receive education in schools kept 
exclusively by females, the problem of the education 
of girls on a large scale is nearly insoluble ; for there 
is no probability that the poor rural communes can 
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support the expense of two distinct communal 
schools." 

We are delighted to see this pure and healthy 
doctrine issue from such authority. The anxiety 
to separate children of different sexes^ in schools 
of all degrees and ages^ is no good sign. The 
fathers and mothers of the present generation 
of the middling classes constantly went to school 
together. We believe this is still the practice 
in Scotland ; at any rate in the villages. The 
disuse of it in England is one of the very sus- 
picious refinements of later times. It is certain 
that these jealous and premature precautions 
are in the exact ratio of the corruption of a na- 
tion or of a class. We feel peculiar respect for 
men who, in a country where girls are watched 
with an alarm as degrading to them as it is dis- 
gracefril to the other sex^ have dared to assert 
the simplicity and purity which are the privi- 
lege and the glory of unspoiled and unconscious 
childhood. 

The Report of the Second Commission of the 
Deputies is very short, and contains only one 
important amendment on that of the foregoing 
Commission of the Peers, which, as we have 
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seen^ made the place occupied by the cure or 
pastor in the committee of management elective. 
The argument of Mr. Dumon against this is^ we 
think, satis&ctory. He says that, in ordinary 
elections, no one is a candidate without his own 
consent ; but that here, the priest is an inyolun- 
tary candidate by the intent of the law : that 
not to be nominated is, in fact, to be excluded, 
that is, degraded in the eyes of his flock. " We, 
therefore,'^ he adds, '^give a seat in the com- 
munal committee to the maire, and to the mini- 
ster of religion, of right; reserving the presi- 
dency to the maire. It does not seem to us 
possible to restrict the superintendence of the 
clergyman to religious instruction. In a good 
system of primary instruction, the intellectual 
turns to the profit of the moral culture, and the 
religious instruction enlaiges the understand- 
ing.^^ This is indeed the ideal of a good edu- 
cation — ^the combination after which we ought 
to strive. 

The Report of the Second Commission of 
the Peers contains nothing which it is necessary 
to advert to here. 

Having examined the projet^ or bill, and the 
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discussions to which it gave rise, we shall give 
a rapid glance at what has been done since it 
passed into a law. The report of the minister 
to the king is dated April 15, 1 834. It is con- 
tained in a considerable quarto volume, of which 
the report forms a very small part. The re- 
mainder consists oi pieces justificativea, the mere 
catalogue of which would occupy far too much 
of our limited space. We can, therefore, only 
say, that they consist of circulars to the prefects 
and rectors of academies*; to schoolmasters; 
formulae of certificates or brevets ; royal ordon- 
nances; instructions from the Minister; and 
tables representing every possible fact connected 
with the subject, to which statistical details are 
applicable. We regret extremely that M. Gui- 
zot^s eloquent and masterly Report should not 
be laid before the English pubUc entire. Our 
habitual incuriousness about the proceedings of 
other countries — ^the child of ignorance and 
self-sufficiency — ^affords, however, little encou- 
ragement to any such project, and presents a 
singular contrast to the alertness with which the 

* For the functions of the Recteur Unwersitavrey see the 
translation of Cousin's Report, Pref. p. 28. 
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preceding documents were transferred to Ger- 
many. 

It was impossible^ as the Minister begins by 
observing^ that the law passed on the 28th of 
June^ 1 833^ could be put into perfect execution in 
the space of a few months. He, however, begs 
to lay before the sovereign, ^ in some detail, the 
progress up to the present time, the results al- 
ready obtained, and what still remains to be 
done to fulfil the conception of the legislator in 
all its extent.^^ Those who he under the com- 
mon misconception, that the zeal and ardour of 
benevolent individuals would be crushed under 
any regular organisation of education, will see 
how entirely they have mistaken the spirit in 
which the French law has been passed. 

'^ It was to the reason, and to the love of good, no 
less than to the legal obligations of citizens, that we 
had to appeal. Their spontaneous, zealous concur- 
rence was indispensable. It was even ne- 
cessary to be able to reckon on the intelligent, ener- 
getic, benevolent co-operation of men who, restricted 
by their humble occupations within a very narrow 
circle, would, perhaps, not have been capable of 
rising to the general views of the law, or of feel- 

G 
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ing the importance of their own efforts in realising 

them It was urgent that the country 

should be convinced that the work in hand was 
earnestly undertaken, and certainly practicable. • . . 
But if promptitude was necessary, prudence was not 
less so. In trying to transplant into the soil of 
France the new law, to introduce new usages and 
create new circumstances, we necessarily came in 
contact with existing institutions and old habits. 
We had, therefore, to choose between conciliation 
(menagement) and violence. I did not hesitate. . . . 
" I shall submit to your majesty, first, the risume 
of the measures I have prescribed ; of the orders 
which have emanated from the centre, to ensure the 
execution of the law ; and, secondly, I shall lay be- 
fore you the results obtained up to this day, in the 
different parts of the country, in virtue of those ge- 
neral instructions." 

In order to arouse the interest and the zeal 
of those of whose co-operation he stood in need, 
the Minister first addressed a circular to all the 
prefects and rectors of academies throughout the 
kingdom, explaining the system of the law, and 
enumerating and classing the several schools, 
the aggregate of which constitutes primary in- 
struction : — 
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Ist^ Infant schools {Salles d^Asyle). 

2nd^ Primary schools, elementary and su- 
perior. 

3rd^ Schools for adults. 

The demand for the latter^ M. Guizot re- 
marks^ we may hope to see continually de- 
creasing ; " but/^ he adds, " we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that at present it is considerable; 
and that, for a long time to come, the indiffer- 
ence of parents, the profound ignorance of the 
poorer classes, and the moral apathy which al- 
most always accompanies it, will prevent a 
great number of children from receiving the in- 
struction which we are eager to offer them.^' 
M. Guizof s next step was to send a circular to 
the prefects, from which we extract the follow- 
ing admirable passage : — 

<< But this great work would remain sterile if it 
were not seconded by the animated, zealous, perseve- 
ring co-operation of the true executors of the law — 
the primary schoohnasters. Called to a sort of priest- 
hood, as humble in its form as it is elevated in its 
object, it is in their hands that the fate of this import- 
ant law — ^we may say the fate of the country as re- 
gards popular education, rests. Nothing can be ac- 

o2 
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complished unless the village teachers, as well as 
those placed on a wider sphere of action, are pro- 
foundly impressed with the importance and the gra- 
vity of their mission. 

*^ Yet we have but too much reason to expect no- 
thing from them but coldness and indifference. De- 
prived hitherto of all common and general direction, 
neglected, left to themselves, the schoolmasters of 
the people had reason to regard themselves as iso- 
lated labourers, whose toils no man thought of en- 
couraging. Hence, they could but mistrust them- 
selves and their work, and misconceive its importance 
and its dignity. Men who, feeling themselves daily 
disowned by the general apathy and recklessness, can 
yet find, in the testimony of their own consciences, 
and in the depth of their own convictions, a motive 
and a reward sufficient to make them persevere in 
obscure toil and silently prepare for distant results, 
are most rare. 

" It was therefore necessary — urgent — to raise, 
in their own eyes, this respectable class of men, de- 
voted to the public service ; to make them feel that, 
henceforward, however humble their station, their 
country has its eyes upon them ; that the government 
does not forget them, but, on the contrary, seeks to 
connect them with itself, by an uninterrupted chain of 
powers, — to direct, encourage, and protect them. 
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** But we should mislead and deceive them, if, in 
the view of animating them, we excited their imagi- 
nation and their hopes ; if we directed their eyes to- 
wards an impossible future. This would be to sub- 
stitute artificial and fragile springs of action for that 
steady and intense sense of duty, which alone can 
give to the teachers of the people the requisite energy 
and perseverance. A lofty soul and a calm sedate 
imagination ; energetic action in a narrow sphere ; 
the capacity to comprehend a vast end, and a sincere 
resignation to an obscure lot, — such are the qualities 
required in primary schoolmasters. To inspire them 
with these sentiments, to make them understand 
these conditions of their noble mission, is the aim of 
^e circular which I have addressed to them, to- 
gether with a copy of the law." 

We are prepared to be told that these are 
fine words^ leading to no practical result; that 
there is but one way of acting on men^ namely 
by proximate pecuniary interest. 

Let those who think so^ consult the evidence 
of Mr. Althans^ (Minutes of Evidence, p. 107) 
where it appears that above eighteen thousand 
children are instructed in the Sunday Schools of 
the eastern part of London ewcltisively by gra- 
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tuitous teachers, and that these teachers are all 
of the middling classes and generally between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty. Let them consider 
what it is for young men and women who pass 
six days in the weary labours of the counter, and 
the desk, and the needle, — ^immured in the dingy 
streets and close houses of the city — ^to devote the 
only day on which they could have rest and re- 
creation, a sight of the green fields and the blue 
sky, to the business of teaching their poor neigh- 
bours; — and let them silence their injurious 
doubts, and if they cannot imitate such chris- 
tian heroism, at least let them believe in it. 

It would be uncandid^ however, not to say 
that we look upon Sunday Schools as founded 
on entirely mistaken principles ; as a miserable 
attempt to compound for the neglect of duty for 
six days, by works of supererogation on the 
seventh*; as a total misuse of the day of rest; 
and as wholly inefficient, considered as educa- 
tion. Whenever the government shall do its 
duty towards the infant population whose inter- 

* This is the opinion which we heard expressed, as nearly as 
we can recollecti in these very words, by one of the most emi- 
nent champions of the Church of England. 
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ests it is bound to guards we liope to see the 
sabbath restored to its original blessed character. 
On that day^ thoughts of labour and care should 
as much as possible be banished ; and above all 
from infant minds. The father whom toil sepa- 
rates from his children all the week^ the children 
who are dispersed according to their ages and 
faculties to quahfy themselves for gaining their 
breads should be united in peace ; together they 
should go to the house of God ; together wan- 
der in the temple of his beautiful creation ; to- 
gether pray, rest, enjoy. We admire and approve 
the rigour with which the Prussian law ordains 
that no school whatever shall be open on a Sun- 
day : it is perfectly in harmony with the piety 
and the wisdom which dictated the employment 
of the rest of the week. But these opinions 
apply to a totally different state of things from 
that which reigns around us, and in no degree 
whatever affect the profound veneration with 
which we regard the self-sacrificing teachers of 
Sunday Schools. 

A country which can produce such an army 
of volunteers will never want regular recruits, 
attached not merely by the largeness of the 
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pay^ but by the honourable and sacred character 
of the service. 

Though we have ah*eady exceeded our limits^ 
we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of lay- 
ing before our readers a part of this remarkable 
missive^ the rather^ as the Report, being an oiB- 
cial and unpublished document, is not likely to 
fall into their hands. The circular was sent to 
39,000 masters. M. Guizot requested them to 
acknowledge the receipt of it directly to himself: 
13,850 answers reached him. These answers 
were, as might be expected, of a very mixed 
character. 

" Frequently," says the Minister, " I met with 
proofs of singular intelligence; frequently I dis- 
covered a moral sentiment — a desire to do well, so 
lively and so conscientious, that I cannot but see the 
elements of a power which only wants to be or- 
ganised and encouraged." 

The Minister begins by impressing the class 
of persons whom he addresses with a due sense 
of the nature of their functions : — 

*^ But, Sir, although the career of a primary school- 
master be obscure ; although his life and labours are 
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generally spent within the narrow circle of a village, 
his labours interest society at large, and his profes- 
sion partakes of the importance of public functions. 
It is not only for the sake of a village, nor with a 
view to any merely local interests, that the law wills 
that every Frenchman may acquire, if it be possible, 
that kind and degree of knowledge which is indis- 
pensable to social life, and without which stupidity 
and apathy, if not brutality, generally take possession 
of the human mind. It is also for the sake of the 
state itself — ^it is for the interest of the public at 
large. It is because liberty can never be secure and 
regular except among a people enlightened enough 
to listen, in every conjuncture, to the voice of reason. 
Universal primary instruction is henceforth one of 
the guarantees of social order and stable government. 

** Let the importance and utility of your mission 
be ever present to you Amidst the unremitting la- 
bours which it imposes upon you." 

After stating what has been done to raise and 
improve the condition of schooknasters, the 
Minister adds : — 

** Yet, Sir, I am well aware that all the foresight 
of the law, all the resources which lie at the dbposal 
of power, cfBi never succeed in rendering the humble 
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profession of village teacher as attractive as it is use- 
ful. Society can never repay to him who devotes 
himself to it, all that society owes to him. There is 
no fortune to be made, there is scarcely any renown 
to be acquired, by the fulfilment of the weighty du- 
ties which he takes upon himself. Destined to pass 
his life in a monotonous employment, sometimes even 
to meet with the injustice and ingratitude of igno- 
rance, he would often sink into dejection, or despair, 
if he did not seek strength elsewhere than in the pro- 
spect of im)nediate and purely personal advantage. 
He must be sustained and animated by a profound 
sense of the moral importance of his labours : the 
austere delight of having served his fellow men, and 
contributed in secret to the welfare of his country, 
must become the appropriate and worthy recompense 
which his conscience alone can bestow. It is his 
glory to seek for nothing beyond his obscure and la- 
borious condition ; to spend his life in sacrifices hardly 
taken note of by those who profit by them ; — ^in short, 
to work for men, and to await his reward from God." 

He goes on to enumerate the duties of a 
schoolmaster :— 

" The education of the heart and the understan- 
ding," he says, " depend almost entirely on you. As 
to what concerns tuition (enseignement) properly so 
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called, nothing shall be wanting for your guidance. 
Not only will a normal school give you lessons and 
examples, not only will the committees take care to 
transmit to you useful instructions, but the higher 
educational authorities will keep up a constant com- 
munication with you. The king has been pleased to 
approve the publication of a journal specially devoted 
to primary instruction. I will take care that this ge- 
neral manual shall be universally diffused, with all 
official acts of interest to you, information of all well- 
tried methods, of all successful experiments, of aU 
practical ideas applicable to schools, and the com- 
parison of results obtained in France or in other 
countries. 

*< But it is to you. Sir, that we look, above all, for 
the moral education of the children committed to you. 
Nothing can supply the want of the desire to do well. 
You are, assuredly, not ignorant that this is the most 
important and the most difficult part of your mission : 
you are not ignorant that every family which entrusts 
a child to you requires you to return him to its bosom 
an honest man, and to his country a good citizen : 
you know that virtue does not always accompany in- 
formation, and that the lessons addressed to child- 
hood may become pernicious if addressed to his un- 
derstanding alone. Let not, then, the schoolmaster 
fear to invade the rights of parents by giving his first 
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cares to the culture of the soul of his pupils. In pro- 
portion as he ought to guard himself from admitting 
into his school the spirit of sect or of party, or from 
instilling into children religious or political doctrines, 
which would set them, as it were in a state of revolt 
against their parents, ought he to place himself above 
the passing discords which agitate society, and strive 
incessantly to propagate and to strengthen those im- 
perishable principles of reason and of morality, with- 
out which the general order of society is in peril, and 
to plant deeply in the youthful heart those seeds of 
virtue and honour which age and passion cannot de- 
stroy. Faith in Providence, the sanctity of duty, 
submission to parental authority, respect for the laws, 
for the government, for the rights of all men, are the 
sentiments which he must endeavour to implant. He 
must never, by his conversation or his example, run 
the risk of lessening the veneration due to virtue. He 
must never, by words of hatred or anger, inculcate 
those blind prejudices which create hostile nations in 
the bosom of one nation. The peace and concord 
which he maintains in his school ought, if possible, 
to secure the tranquillity and the harmony of future 
generations." 

The minister then touches on the relation of 
the master with the parents^ and on the kindii* 
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ness^ mingled with discretion^ which ought to 
regulate them ; then on those with the authori- 
ties civil and ecclesiastical. 

^' By the success of his school he must disarm pre- 
judice ; by his prudence he must rob intolerance of 
every pretext." 

We have been the more Uberal of our quota- 
tions on the subject of the duties of a schoolmas- 
ter, because we observe with regret and surprise 
the pertinacity with which the enemies, and even 
the friends, of education misconceive and mis- 
state its province. It is lamentable, when those 
who ought to aid in correcting the depravations, 
and restoring the purity and utiUty of language, 
help to perpetuate its most vitiated forms. We 
had hoped that the radical and pregnant error 
of confounding education with instruction was 
in a way of correction ; that a confusion which 
the lowest German peasant does not make, 
would no longer disgrace the speeches and the 
writings of the most distinguished men in En- 
gland. From numerous passages throughout 
the evidence before the Committee of the House 
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of Commons^ it appears that our hopes are pre- 
mature. 

We are astonished to see that even Lord 
Brougham replies^ to an inquiiy as to the effect 
of education on the morals of a country^ that 
" reading and writing will not prevent crime.'' 
And a little further on, his lordship says, " This 
supposes the nature of man to be changed by 
reading.'' We are among those who believe 
that education will greatly diminish the mass of 
crime and of misery; and this beUef is the 
source and spring of all our intense anxiety for 
it. We profess to care comparatively little — 
less, perhaps, than his lordship — ^about the difiu- 
sion of technical arts, or of that general inform- 
ation, as it is called, which does leave the ^^ na- 
ture of man" pretty nearly untouched 5 and we 
beg, once for all, to disclaim for ourselves, and 
for the advocates of education^ what his lordship 
justly calls, ^^ so fantastical and unsound an 
idea." 

Our readers will, we are convinced, have 
found no trace of such fallacious expectations in 
the extracts we have laid before them, nor in the 
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expressions of the framers of the Educational 
Law of Prassia. 

We said^ at the beginning of this article, that 
on one important point we regarded the French 
law of 1833 as defective. We are far from re- 
proaching the framers of the law with this de- 
fect ; they have but yielded to a resistless press- 
ure : but we do not the less look upon it as de- 
plorable, and as exactly subtracting half the good 
which the law was otherwise calculated to pro- 
duce — we mean the absence of all obligation to 
attend the schools. On this point let the facts 
speak. 

Table XXIV. appended to the Report, con- 
tains the numbers of the boys who frequented 
the schools in the summer and in the winter of 
the years 1832 and 1833, in every department 
of France. 

The total difference is — 

,Q,« /Winter .. 1,200,715 I ,g,o/ Winter ..1,654,828 
^^^^1 Summer.. 695,698 | *°^^ \Smmner. . 792,741 

Now this we look upon to be an enormous 
evil. The bad effect, in degrading a sacred duty 
in the eyes of parents, in breaking up all settled 
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habits in the children^ in disheartening and chill- 
ing the masters^ can hardly be calculated. Far 
wiser would it be to shut up the schools alto- 
gether for three or four months^ than to suffer 
this relaxation of disciplme, this ureverence to- 
wards public instruction. Let full time be al- 
lowed for the labours of the harvest and the vin- 
tage ; but let it be done by authority^ and not 
left to caprice. 

But, alas! how are we to get out of this circle? 
The importance of national education can be ap- 
preciated only by an enlightened people ; and 
we are to wait for the appreciation which sup- 
poses the possession of what we want to confer. 
Popular Education emanating from an ignorant 
people is the problem the nations are now called 
upon to solve. 

Appearances are not encouraging. Of the 
37,187 commimes of France, called upon to 
deliberate on primary instruction, only 11,029 
deliberated on all the matters submitted to 
them; 11,036, on a part of those matters; 
leaving 15,122 who refused to deUberate at all. 
In short, it is clear that education has been 
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forced upon the people^ to the eternal honour 
of the government^ which has consulted their 
interests rather than their inclinations. 

** We must neither dissemble nor conceal/' says M. 
Guizot, " that the country is, in this respect, less ad- 
vanced than has often been asserted ; its wishes are 
not on a level with its wants ; the expense frightens, 
the trouble repels : and, for a long time to come, the 
government will have to surmount the ignorance and 
indifference of a part of the population by its activity 
and its wisdom." 

An immense deal^ however^ has been accom* 
plished in the teeth of these obstacles. Most 
thankful should we be to see half as much at- 
tempted here. The mere recognition of the duty 
of the state is^ indeed, a point gained^ from which 
it is impossible to recede. We regret to have 
no space for the statistical details which prove 
the advances made. We find, for instance, that 
though, at the date of the report, only forty-five 
superior primary schools existed, fifty-four com- 
mimes were on the point of opening them. 

Above all, the increase in the number of nor- 
mal schools* affords the best promise. In 1832, 

* We deprecate the transplantation of this French misnomer 

H 
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there were only forty-seven of these establish* 
ments ; at the date of the report, there were 
sixty-two in ftdl activity. These siicty-two were 
supported by seventy-three departments. 

As some attempt at training masters will, we 
doubt not, speedily be made in this country, we 
earnestly recommend a suggestion contained in 
the Report of the Commission of Peers. Things 
here are apt to be ruined by the ignoble taste 
for finery and expense. What we have to dread 
is, that the money which should go to the 
making of excellent schoolmasters (which is 
impossible without men of first-rate merit as 
instructors and directors) will be spent in build- 
ing handsome school-houses, with such internal 
luxm*ies as would not be dreamed of abroad ; 
for this is our way of proving our national 
superiority. The experiment might be made 
at very Uttle expense, if it were discreetly set 
about. 

** It is a mistake/' says M. Cousin, '^ to think that 

into this country. The schools in question are in no respect 
normal. The French have normal schools, ^hich they call icolet 
modules. 
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a nonnal school is necessarily very expensive. In 
the poorer departments^ a nonnal school may be e&tsi- 
blished on the humblest footing, and may begin by 
being a mere appendage to some excellent priihary 
school. It may consist of a small number of day 
pupils only, ivithout any domestic establishment; of 
the easiest discipline, and easily, indeed by the very 
nature of things, imbued with that spirit of simplicity, 
I was going to say of poverty, necessary to the lowly 
estate of a village schoolmaster." 

As we look upon the education of school- 
masters as the surest criterion of the state and 
prospects of popidar instruction^ we have in- 
finite satisfaction in adding^ that we have just 
learned from imquestionable authority^ that the 
E'cole Normale Primaire established at Ver- 
sailles in 1831 is in a most flourishing condition. 
As it was the first institution of the kind found- 
ed in France^ its success afibrds a cheering en- 
couragement to the other normal schools which 
are rapidly multiplying in that country ; and to 
the projects which wiU, we trust, ere long be 
realised in our own. The novelty of the esta- 
blishment, and the obstacles which it has so re- 
cently surmounted, render it peculiarly inter- 

h2 
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esting to the English visitor. The school now 
contains about 120 Sl^es mattres; the course 
of instruction lasts two years^ during which time^ 
in addition to the lessons of readings writings 
grammar^ and arithmetic^ the daily religious ex- 
ercises and instructions^ the higher studies of 
history, geography, design, and the elements of 
agriculture, land-surveying, music, &c. the 
pupils are enabled to acquire a practical know- 
ledge of the art of teaching in the E'cole d^Asyle^ 
or infant school, in the boys' schools (two of 
which are attached to the establishment) ; and 
in the E'coles d'Adultes, which are held in the 
winter evenings. The boys' schools are conr 
ducted on the two systems of mutual instruction, 
and instruction by the master ; the Sl^e maitre 
is thereby qualified to follow the plan which he 
deems preferable, after having taught in both. 
In the course of this winter, 691 workmen and 
soldiers of the line, besides eighty cuirassiers, 
have frequented the E'coles d'Adultes: these 
wiUing scholars were divided into twelve classes, 
and each dass was instructed by four of the pu- 
pils of the establishment. The rapidity and the 
extent of their progress have amply rewarded 
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the zeal and talent of their young teachers. In 
the different branches of the E'dole Normale of 
Versailles^ it is impossible not to be struck by 
the harmony of purpose^ and the general de- 
Totion to the great ends of education^ which 
pervade all ranks and ages of scholars and 
teachers. When the novelty of the institution 
is worn off^ it may be possible and advantageous 
to simpUfy the habits of the pupils^ and to ren- 
der them more conformable to the lowly, though 
beneficent station, these men are intended to 
occupy ; but for the present, their zeal and in- 
dustry is a sufficient guarantee of their utility. 
The school has been able firom the first year to 
furnish thirty schoolmasters and upwards an- 
nually to the country. 

We only regret that the French government 
has found it necessary, or thought it expedient, 
to cut off a year firom the period fixed by the 
Prussian law. Three years seem to us not an 
hour too much for the forming of a school- 
master, who, as M. Guizot truly says, " ought 
to know much more than he will be called upon 
to teach, in order to teach that well.'^ But 
what chance have we for a hearing on this head^ 
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when we see that the Rev- Wm. Johnson^ 
clerical superintendent of the National Sodety^s 
Central School^ affirms in his evidence before 
the committee of the House of Commons, that 
five months are more than, sufficient !^ We 
want nothing beyond this fact to illustrate the 
state of national education in England. For 
this is not the hasty expression of an unauthor- 
ised individual, but the deliberate opinion of a 
high functionary set over the schools under the 
immediate direction and patronage of the 
Church of England. 

We venture to affirm that, as there can be 
no more glorious and reUgious task, so there 
can be none more difficult than to instruct 
the utterly ignorant ; to know what to teach^ 
and how to teach it ; — ^to cast away all irrelevant 
and inappropriate instruction, and efficaciously 
to give that which shall make the labouring man 
sensible to the dignity of human nature, and the 

* This gentleman stated that five' months was the average 
period of training of the last fifty masters and fifty mistresses 
who left the establishment ; and on being asked (Q. 122) ** If a 
man were sufiiciently well skilled in writing, reading, and aritlT- 
metic, could he learn the difficult art of teaching ? " answered 
*^ Yes, decidedly, and it may be learned in three months, if he has 
tact ! ! " {Minutes qf Evidence, p. 10.) 
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resources which knowledge, reason and reUgion 
afford against the temptations, the evils, and the 
cares of his station ; — to aid the influence of the 
positive precepts, the hopes and the fears of re- 
ligion, by a distinct analysis, made intelligible to 
ignorance and to infancy, of the consequences to 
aman^s own mind and heartof virtue and of vice ; 
not to rest in saying, love God and thy neigh- 
bour, be just, be pure ; but to show famiUarly, 
and step by step, how we are to form our- 
selves to this love, this justice, this purity; 
what are the arts, the habits, the circumstances, 
that nourish in us these dispositions, or that 
corrupt or deaden them. We are aware that 
such a scheme of instruction will be called Uto-^ 
pian, but we are quite content to share that re- 
proach with all who have ever desired with the 
strong desire of hope, to rescue man from this 
state of bondage to evil desires and brute habits, 
and to raise him to that "genuine freedom," 
that unity of will with duty, which it ought to be 
the end of education to effect, and we solemnly 
beUeve is within its compass to approach. 

We regret that our Umits will not permit us 
to give more on this subject from the very in- 
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teresting evidence taken before the Committee 
of the House. We cannot^ however, resist the 
temptation to quote a suggestion in Mr. Dunn's 
evidence, which is well worthy of consideration, 
and which neither the Prussian nor the French 
law afford us. 

Q. " When you speak of three years as being a 
desirable period for such persons to be in prepa- 
ration for the profession of schoolmaster, what part 
of that three years, generally speaking, would you 
wish to be applied to the experimental teaching by 
such teachers of a large school ?" 

A. '' The first three months and the last three ; 
the first three months^ in order to ascertain, previous 
to any large expenditure of time and money, whether 
the candidate possesses native aptness to teach and 
ahUity to govern members ; the last three months, to 
impart a readiness in communicating what he has 
acquired. I speak merely of actual practice in the 
school-room. The science of teaching is a branch of 
study to which attention should be directed during 
the whole of the third year." 

We incline to question the sufficiency of the 
last three months ; but we entirely agree with 
Mr. Dunn in the importance of ascertaining 
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certain dispositions^ qualities and tastes^ which 
we are convinced can never be taught or given* 
There is in some men what he elsewhere calls a 
taste for teaching, mixed with a quiet enthu- 
siasm, a devotedness of temper, a habit of self- 
government, which peculiarly fit them for the 
task of awakening the minds and moulding the 
hearts of children. 

We are assured that the time is not distant 
when some attempt will be made to establish 
seminaries for masters: we yield to no one 
living in a conviction of their paramount im- 
portance, but we suspend our joy at this predic- 
tion till we hear what means will be taken to 
secure their efficiency. 

We are glad to see the cordial support this 
measure receives firom Lord Brougham. His 
Lordship mistakes, however, in speaking of 
them as ^^ adopted by the Prussian and the 
French Governments '^ from Mr. Fellenberg's. 
As early as 1752, Frederic the Great granted 
funds to an establishment of the kind. In 1806 
they existed to the number of fourteen ; Mr. 
Fellenberg's was established in 1809. 

We can conceive of no way in which a few 
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patriotic men who are so happy as to possess 
the means of doing good^ could confer so signal 
a service on the country^ as by making this 
great experiment. 

• We look daily for some such generous effort 
to convince the country what might be done. 

We must now hasten to conclude our long^ 
yet very imperfect account of what has been 
done^ and is doing, in France for national edu- 
cation. We are far from holding up either the 
French or the Prussian system as perfect mo- 
dels. We entirely agree with the author of one 
of the best works on education that has lately 
come in our way*, that beautiful as is the me- 
chanism of the Prussian system, it does not ac- 
complish half what it might and ought; and 
that though the how is admirably provided for, 
the what of education (to borrow his expression), 
is defective. But we confidently beUeve, that 
could we but obtain this mechanism, we should 
outstrip all other countries in the appUcation of 
it. Without it, the efforts which zeal and in- 
telligence are every where making around us, 

* The Necessity of Popular Education^ as a National Object^ 
bj James Simpson, Advocate. Edinburgh, 1834. 
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will, we are persuaded, continue fhiitless, oi' 
lead only to desultory and partial results. Let 
the friends of education, therefore, direct all 
their wishes and their efforts to this fundament 
tal point. Let them disregard all clamours 
about tyrannical interference, and remember 
that it is not the vox populi^ but the salua populi^ 
which is suprema fea?*. 

In no possible case can the rulers of a nation 
hold themselves excused from this first of duties* 
If the people are torpid and indifferent, they 
ought to rouse them ; if they are eager for in- 
struction, they ought, with equal eagerness, to 
meet their demands. Whenever education shall 

* We are indebted to M. De TocqueTiUe's profound and ad- 
mirable work on " Democracy in America '' for the following 
singular corroboration of our opinions, by the principles and 
the practice of men who were ready to sacrifice every thing to 
fireedom and to conscience. 

" In the code adopted by the little state of Connecticut as 
early as the year 1650, the duties of public education and the 
right of compelling the attendance of children were formally 
recognised. Schools were established in every parish ; a rate 
was levied for their support ; the municipal authorities were 
bound to enforce the sending of the children to school by their 
parents : they were empowered to inflict fines on all who re^ 
fused compliance : and in cases of continued resistance, society 
assumed the place of the parent, took possession of the chUd, 
and deprived the father of those natural rights which he used 
to so bad a purpose'' — 2>e la Democratie en AmMque^ p. 40. 
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have done Its work — ^whenever the people shall 
be sufficiently enlightened to see all that the 
business of legislation demands-then, and not 
before, will they cease to struggle for a power 
they will see it is impossible they could wield ; 
then, and not before, will the grand conflict 
that now agitates the world cease ;-r-cease, not 
by the destruction or the subjection of a party, 
but by the steadfast and enlightened will of con- 
vinced men. 

Let us conclude with the noble appeal of 
Milton, on behalf of his and our country- 
men: — 

<< Lords and Commons of England I consider what 
nation ye are of, and whereof ye are the governors. 
A nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, 
Vid piercing spirit; acute to invent; subtle and 
sinewy to discourse ; not beneath the reach of an j 
point, the highest that human capacity can soar to. . 

What could a man require from such a 

nation, so pliant and so prone to seek after know^ 
ledge ? What wants there more to such a towardlj 
and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful labourers, to 
make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of 
sages, and of worthies ? " 



NOTES. 



Note, p. 13. 

The following extracts from the Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1838^ seem strongly to 
corroborate the opinion expressed in the text. 
The first is from the highly interesting evidence 
of Dr. Kay, the Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, under whose superintendence the school 
at Norwood for the pauper children of the Me- 
tropolitan district has been organized. To any 
body who has seen that most remarkable school 
it will be needless to insist on the value of Dr. 
Kay's Opinion. 
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127. Mr. Qladstoine,'] Is the Committee to understand, 
that in the education in the workhouse, the children would 
be taught the Church Catechism, and would use the Book 
of Common Prayer, unless their parents urged an objec- 
tion to it ? — Certainly. 
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"128. In case their parents urged an objection to the 
use of those books, the children would be exempted from 
the use of them ? — Under the provisions of the 19th sec- 
tion of the Poor Law Amendment Act, the parents of any 
child, or in the case of an orphan child, the godfather and 
godmother, are constituted guardians of the religious in- 
struction of that child ; and in anything which relates to 
the instruction of the child in the essential doctrines of 
Christianity^ their interference would be a legitimate im- 
pediment. 

" 129* In point of fact, within the range of your ex- 
perience, have many cases occurred in which that objection 
has been made ?— I do not know of one ; but in my di- 
strict the number of Dissenters, except in the town popu- 
lation, is very limited. 

'^130. But is it not the case, that within the work- 
houses within your district, a considerable number of 
persons belonging to the town population have been re- 
ceived ?— It happens that in my district the only unions 
containing the population of a large town are the Ipswich 
and King*s Lynn Union. The town of Bury and the city 
of Norwich are not yet included in union, and the work- 
house is not yet built in the town of Yarmouth. The 
rest of the towns which exist in the district are so small 
that the character of the population can scarcely be di- 
stinguished from the surrounding rural population. 

"131. Are the union workhouses in the towns of 
Ipswich and King's Lynn ? — Certainly. 

" 132. You have never known the objection taken in 
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*. 
either of those workhouses ? — Such an objection has never 

come to my knowledge. 

"133. Do you think that it would have come to your 
knowledge if it had been taken? — I have no doubt it 
would have been stated to me in my visits to the work- 
houses/' — Report on the Education of the Poorer Clatseg, 
and Minutes of Evidence taken before a Committee of the 
House cf Commons; p. 17. 

The second is from the Evidence of the Rev. J. 
C. Wigram, Sec. of the National School Society. 

" 685. Sir S, Canning J] If I am not mistaken^ the Na-« 
tional Society receives into its schools children without 
reference to the religious tenets of their parents ?— With- 
out asking any question at all as to their religious prin- 
ciples. 

"686. In point of fact, are there many children of 
dissenting parents actually brought up in those schools ? 
— A great many in all parts of the country. 

"687* Is the treatment of the children in point of 
education in the National Schools the same, whether 
they belong to the Church of England or otherwise ? — 
Precisely the same ; there is no question asked of the 
parents or of the children ; they are placed in the class 
which they are fit for in point of attainment, and go 
through the course of instruction provided for that class^ 
without any question being asked of them. 

"688. Are there any cases in which the parents have 
requested that their children may not be present during 
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the time that the catechism is taught?—! have never 
known a case to occur. 

" 689. So that the children of those not belonging to 
the Church are educated with respect to the doctrine of 
the Church precisely the same as the others? — ^Yes; 
there is no distinction in the kind of instruction given. 

"690. Lwd SandonJ] Do they attend the church on 
Sunday ? — ^According to the rule of the school, they at- 
tend of course. 

" 691. Mr, Gladstone.'] Is there no case of exemption 
of the children of dissenting parents from attending 
church ? —There is a discretionary power on this subject 
vested in the managers, but the use of it is intended to 
be by way of exception ; not as the ordinary practice of 
the institution. 

" 692. Sir S. Canning,'] And that discretionary power 
is occasionally exercised ? — I have no doubt it is. 

"693. Mr, Wyse,] Is it rarely exercised?— I should 
think it is, from the very few cases in which it is brought 
under the notice of the Society ; and I would also say, 
from the circumstance of my having myself admitted, for 
the last eight years, children into our own schools in 
London, and never met with more than one occasion in 
which a difficulty was made. 

" 694. Sir S, Canning.] Have you met with any in- 
stances, in which parents, after a time, have withdrawn 
their children, in consequence of their being submitted to 
that mode of education ? — I am not aware of any specific 
cases. 
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Note to p. 14. » 

Since this was written) several things have oc- 
curred which call for remark and for rejoicing; 
it is not the least among them that a considerable 
and influential party in the church has evinced an 
intention to mal^e the schools of the church, if not 
<< pre-eminent," at least equal to, others, ^^ in the ex- 
tent, excellence, and obvious utility of their moral 
and secular instruction.'' 

It is true that the leaders of this very important 
movement see it to be their duty to impose certain 
conditions, which other portions of the community 
will, from motives equally conscientious, resist ; and 
which are therefore incompatible with any complete 
and comprehensive system of really national instruc- 
tion. . . 

But it is no less true that they have adopted many 
of the best suggestions of the Prussian and other 
legislatures, as to the necessity and the mode of train- 
ing masters, as to the hierarchy of schools for vari- 
ous classes of the community, (the links between 
which are admirably conceived,) and other impor- 
tant points. It is impossible not to feel the deepest 
regret that between such <' diligences," and others 
which are now applied, with equal zeal, equal intel- 
ligence, and equal piety, to the public good, no co- 
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operation seems at present possible. It is, however, 
unquestionable that the grand and practical objec- 
tion to the so-called National Schools has hitherto 
been not so much their exclusiveness, as their inef- 
ficiency ; and this seems in a way to be corrected. 

I have heard from one whose munificent exer- 
tions in the cause of education give her opinions no 
common claim to deference, this objection ; that the 
rearing children in the consciousness and practice 
of religious exclusiveness, cannot but have an effect 
on the heart, and on the moral perceptions and sen- 
timents, so bad, that it is better to sacrifice a good 
deal in other directions than to risk this. 

The objection is a very grave one unquestionably. 
A capacious humanity, a respect for the feelings, still 
more for the consciences, of others, a charity which 
no matter of mere opinion can trouble, a strenBous 
hold on the common duties, hopes, and interests of 
our common nature, with a humble and indulgent 
admission of those diversities which He who made 
this various and changing world has seen to be good, 
— ^these are surely lessons dearly exchanged for any 
others. But as they are lessons which advancing 
knowledge and more perfect self-discipline will teach, 
they appear to me rather among the results, than the 
conditions, of education. 
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Note, p. 20. 

This mode of raising funds for public instruction 
by a local rate, whatever be its merits or demerits, 
cannot, it seems, be adopted in England for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

" You think, then, that there will be an objectioD to 
any rate for the purpose of giving education to the hum- 
bler classes ?~Afr. 2>ttmi.] I see great difficulty in ac- 
complishing anything by way of rate ; I think it would 
be much more easilv done from the Consolidated Fund 
than by a rate. There would be little difficulty about a 
rate, if you could agree on a common system of educa- 
' tion ; but I think that many parties would refuse to pay a 
rate for the purpose of establishing schools from which a 
large portion of the community would be excluded. 
• " Chairman, [Mr. Skmey.] Do you not think, when 
you come to contemplate the large demand that would be 
made upon the Government funds for this purpose, that it 
might be advisable in some instances to call in aid a locar 
rate? — Mr, Wigram,] I have, since I was here on Monday 
last, considered the subject of a local rate : the subject had 
never occurred to me before, that I can remember, and it 
does appear to me, as it did then on the first view, that there 
were great difficulties attending it, and those difficulties 
have rather increased upon consideration. I think with 
regard to the rate, it must be either spread over a number 
of years, and a small sum raised every year to be applied 

I 2 
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in this maaner^ or else it must be raised a large sum at 
once to be applied, and that sum repaid by instalments 
out of the poor rate. Now> if it is a small sum, levied 
every year, I am sure that after a little while it would be 
found in a town that one society or the other was getting 
the upper hand ; and if the British Society schools were 
spreading, as the National Society would consider, unduly, 
I have no doubt its friends would look with a very unfa- 
vourable eye to the rate they were called on to pay for 
schools they did not approve of; and just in the other 
case, if the Church schools predominated, very much the 
same feeling would exist against the rate as now exists 
against the church rate." 

We have here a melancholy coincidence of opinion 
on the part of the organs of the two parties, as to 
the jealousies which would be likely to ensue on any- 
such measure. 

Note to p. 22. 

Since the text was written, M. Cousin has succeeded 
in inducing the French chambers to adopt his views 
of the paramount importance of a regular system of 
inspection. It is M. Cousin's opinion that no system 
of public instruction can be permanently and consist- 
ently good for anything, without a body of inspectors 
nominated and paid by, and responsible to, the high- 
est educational authority, whatever that may be,, in 
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the state. I confess that I entirely share this con* 
▼zction. I remember hearing from Professor Pillans, 
that when he made an ex-officio tour of inspection of 
the Scotch parochial schools, he found every shade 
of excellence, from something approaching to per- 
fection, down to the widest departure from it Now 
these schools, as is notorious, exist under the same 
law, are paid in the same manner, the masters are 
chosen from the same class and in the same way ; 
some sort of parity might therefore seem likely to ex- 
ist among them; but experience proves that none 
tffill exist without a vigilant supervision. Country 
parishes possess, it is true, an inestimable resource 
in the inspection of the resident clergyman, which is 
and/must ever be, in some senses, the most valuable 
of any, if he understands his mission, from his sacred 
character, his intimate acquaintance with the people, 
and other obvious causes. But there remain points 
on which he is as certain to be deficient. 

In the first place, the work of inspection is, as M. 
Cousin observes, un ceuvre de miUer ; it is essentially 
a matter of detail, and ought to be executed by a man 
trained to the observation of details. 

Secondly, a wide field of observation and compari- 
son is absolutely essential to it. The excellenQies. or 
defects of one school or one master are full of suggies- 
tions for the next. It seems needless to insist on the 
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advantages which a man whose time and thoughts 
are devoted to this object, must have over all others. 

Thirdly. He forms one of a body similarly occu- 
pied, with whom he will be in more or less constant 
communication, and by the joint stock of whose ex- 
perience he will profit. 

It appears that the British and Foreign School 
Society have seen the necessity of inspection, and 
have appointed Mr. H. Althans, (whose evidence 
before the Committee of 1835 was highly interesting,) 
their inspector of schools in London. Here again 
the Society is obliged, to use Mr. Dunn's words on 
another occasion, << to do the best it can under the 
circumstances," — ^that is, of insufficient funds. 

The following extract from Mr. Althans' evidence 
appears to me strongly to. corroborate the opinions 
expressed above. 

" Chairman,'] Is there a system . of inspection esta* 
blished in the British and Foreign School Societies ? — ^We 
have no system of inspection yet established, but about 
seven years ago I undertook, at the request of the com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign School Society, to 
devote about half my time to the inspection of their 
schools in London and within ten miles, and that I have 
followed up for above seven years, having now about 120 
schools under my inspection. 

"Then there is a system of inspection such as. yon 
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have stated, although perhaps not quite so perfect as it 
might be ? — ^Yes. 

" Lord SandonJ] How frequently are you able to visit 
them? — On Tuesday and on Thursday in each week; 
and in general I can manage to visit two or three schools 
a day, and sometimes four. 

" Mr. WyseJ] Bo you visit them at fixed hours ? — No, 
1 never give any intimation when I am coming. 

" Is the system of inspection extended beyond London ? 
— ^Ten miles. Beyond that we have no system of inspec- 
tion, except that our travelling agent occasionally visits 
the schools as he passes through the different towns. 

" Lord Sandofi,'\ How frequently are you able to visit a 
school ?^ — In all that course of years if a school is in a 
weak state I visit it several times ; if the school is doing 
well, perhaps one or two visits in a year is quite suffici- 
ent. 

" What is the nature of your functions there ? — On 
first going into the school, we' will suppose nine o'clock 
in the morning, I expect to see all the monitors at work 
at their drafts or divisions of classes ; I then pass through 
the drafts, and observe how the monitors are teaching, slnd 
ask the children any question I may think proper ; then 
afterwards I examine the writing books, and then some- 
times I have a particular class brought put, for instance, 
the 15th class, to ascertain what progress they have made 
in reading. I then examine an upper class in reading and 
explaining, and probably a class in mental arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, or any other branch of instruction in the school. • 
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" CTiairman,] Do you report your observations, or do 
you write down, in any book which is kept for the pur- 
pose, what you may have observed ? — I make a monthly 
report to the committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society of the visits I have made to the schools, in which 
I express my opinions freely. 

" What number of children are there in the whole num- 
ber of schools which are under your inspection ? — ;! think 
the last report is nearly 20,000. There are about ISO 
schools, and about 20,000, or not quite so many. 

" The system of inspection you have carried on takes 
up the whole time ; half the time of one person for the 
amount of about 20,000 scholars ? — Yes ; but I do not 
consider it sufficiently done. 

" Do you think, from your experience on the subject, 
that if the whole time of any one person were directed, 
or half the time of two persons for the number you have 
spoken of, that that would be an adequate inspection ? — 
If a person's whole time were devoted for five days in the 
week, he might effectively inspect 100 schools in the course 
of the year. 

" How many did you state you inspected ? — One hun- 
dred and twenty for half the time. 

" Lord Sandon.^ Then pcu believe the inspection to be an 
essential ingredient ? — Yes. 

" Do you give advice on the spot as to the mode of 
management ? — ^The plan I pursue in that respect is this : 
If I find anything wrong, I do not complain to the master 
about it, but I ask him some question about it; then he 
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perhaps will return me some qaestion on the subject, and 
say, 'What am I to do?' I then give my advice, and they 
are generally very willing to take advice ; but if I were to 
go and complain, they would not listen to it. 

" Chairman,] Do you report any improvements which 
you may see in any school in practice, and make your- 
self the mediimi of communication for the purpose of 
procuring imitation in other schools ? — ^Exactly so ; and I 
recommend the masters to go and see it. 

" So thai the system of inspection not mereUf acts as a 
•eksek upon a/imf negligence in any one school, iui as a me- 
dium tf eommnnication of a good method from one school to 
ihe other f-^It is a very good means for that purpose." 

The National Society has not as yet, it appears, 
made any attempt at a regular system of inspection ; 
but we find the desirableness of it fully recognised 
by the secretary, Rev. J. C. Wigram. 

" Mr. Wyse.] Has the society a system of inspection 
at this moment ? — ^Not generally ; it has a system of in- 
spection in many parts of the country, through the me- 
dium of local societies which are connected with it, and it 
occasionally gives certain prizes or rewards to masters who 
are found, upon examination, to be the best. 

"But there is no regular system of inspecticm going 
on lit present in the national schools ? — Nothing of the 
kind upon a. general uniform plan. 

''Lord SandonJ] If your funds were increased, should 
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you not think it deairable to have a complete impeetion of all 
your schools? — Very desirable" 

And again ; 

" Chairman,'] Do you not think that if the govern- 
ment makes grants of money for the purpose of aiding 
schools on either system, that they may fairly make it a 
condition that a due inspection of the schools should take 
place, and that adequate returns should be made to parlia- 
ment, to show that the schools are well and efficiently con- 
ducted ? — I think it would be very desirable that they 
should do so ; and I think that they might promote that 
object very much, and with great benefit, by giving grants 
in aid of some places to the schoolmasters of certain di- 
stricts, upon examinations reported, with all particulars, 
with respect to a certain number of schools ; for instance, 
that a return should be made of the particulars which they 
might determine, respecting not less than 50 schools, and 
that some pecuniary reward should be given, to a different 
amount, to the ^ve or six masters whose scholars were best 
conducted. Those examinations might be triennial, or at 
distant intervals ; and in order to prevent the same man 
from always getting the reward, the prizes might be given 
with due reference to the circumstances of the school, and 
for di£ferent qualifications in the state of the school. ' It 
might be one year given for the intellectual state of the 
school, another year for retaining the scholars for a longer 
period, and other qualifications might be introduced. It 
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has been done by the National Society to a small extent in 
many parts of the country, and with great benefit." 

The following extract from Mr. Dunn's evidence 
bears on the same point It abo contains a sugges- 
tion of infinite value, and one which, however ob- 
vious it may appear, is continually overlooked, viz.^ 
that the quality of schools is more essential than their 
number. 



«€ 



Do you not think that one of the first steps towards 
any general plan of education for the humbler classes 
woald be, the formation of such a board as the two great 
parties who have interested themselves in education in this 
country would have confidence in ? — I think it would ; and 
that then their e£forts should be directed to improve the 
existing schools, rather than extend them ; I should lay 
great stress upon that ; there are a great number of schools 
scattered throughout the country of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, which, with inspection and a little assistance, might 
be rendered efiicient schools. 

"When you give an opinion as to the necessity of 
improving, rather than extending, existing schools, you 
may not have gone into the detail of the want of efiicient 
schools in the towns in Lancashire ?— No one can have a 
stronger impression than I have of the want of schools ; 
but I believe that the improvement of schools leads to their 
« extension. 

"Do you not think that it would be very practica- 
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ble, supposing by any mode a sufficient fund was provided^ 
to do botfaf ; that is, to improve, and at the same time gra- 
dually to extend schools for the humbler classes ? — I quite 
think so ; but to 'begin by eMending is, I think, to begin at 
the wrong end; the first step should rather be to improve and 
give efficiency to those which at present exist. 

" Do not you think that one necessary accompaniment 
of the Board to promote education would be some sy- 
stem of inspectors, who should make returns to the cen- 
tral board of the degree of efficiency of the schools, and the 
number attending, and who should make periodical visits 
to inquire and look into the state of the schools ? — / think 
it woidd be essential" 

A system of inspection, however, like everything 
else connected with public instruction of value, sup- 
poses a head ; — supposes unity, integrity, responsibi- 
lity, publicity. 

M. Cousin in his Report on the State of Educa- 
tion in Holland, quotes the following opinion of M. 
Van den Ende, Inspector-General of Schools in that 
country. 

"We spoke afterwards of the inspection of the schools, 
and of the mode of effecting it. He said, " Nothing else 
wiU do, except inspectors specially appointed.'* He ex- 
pressed great regret that our law of 1833 did not establish 
special inspectors, to be named by the Government, as 
they are in Holland and (xermany, and as I recommended 
in my report on primary instructioD in Prussii^; and he 
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-was much pleased when I told him that the defect had 
l>een afterwards corrected, and that we now have an in- 
spector of primary schools in every department. He was 
quite delighted with the intelligence, but said, 'Take 
care whom you choose for inspectors : they are a class 
of men who ought to be searched for with a lantern in 
one's hand.' " 

And again M. Cousin says, 

** The Dutch legislators made no attempt at a master- 
piece of codification, in which the whole subject of pri- 
mary instruction was to be divided and classed according 
to the rules of philosophical analysis : they went straight 
to their point, by the shortest and the safest road ; and 
€L8 inspection must be tlie fundamental basis of primary schools, 
it was inspection which they established by law/' 

Again, 

" There are, by the law both of Prussia and of Holland, 
salaried officers, called inspectors, selected because they 
are found to possess the requisite qualifications, who are 
responsible to government for the whole of the primary 
schools vnthin a given district. This is the true kind of 
government for primary schools, and to determine how 
the organization of that government shall be most skilfully 
contrived is, in my mind, the vital question in a system 
of popular education. Now, in France, there is not a 
word in the law respecting such an inspection ; at a later 
period it was introduced in an indirect way, and, thank 
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God^ it now exists : and imperfect though it he, still we 
have it, and all our efforts must be directed to organize 
it, to extend it, and to render it more perfect." 

If there be one point of paramount importaace 
among so many important, it is constant, vigilant, 
intelligent, systematic inspection. With it, bad 
schools cannot long exist ; without it, good decline. 

Note, p. 23. 

A difficulty regarding '^ the power of the state as 
applied to public instruction," presents itself in this 
country, from the chance of frequent and important 
changes in the character of the government No- 
thing requires steadiness and consistency so much as 
education, and we know how widely the opinions of 
the great political parties which divide the country 
differ as to the matter and ends of public instruction. 
Whatever is done, be it much or little, it seems ab- 
solutely indispensable to give permanency and a 
power of consistent action to some office or officer, 
connected with public instruction. 

Note, p. 35. 

Up to the present moment no country has been 
able to provide in such a manner for public instruc- 
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tion as to secure a supply of good masters. It is 
much to be wished that government or some other 
body would send a qualified person to inquire mi- 
nutely into the workings of the several systems of 
public instruction. I must confess that I have re- 
ceived from some impartial sources, accounts of the 
results of the Prussian system which are not answer- 
able to the expectations it is calculated to excite. 
They concur in attributing whatever there is of de- 
lect or failure to the low pay of the schoolmasters, 
and the consequent impossibility of having a bodi/ of 
able men. They are, however, rather rumors than 
authentic details. 

The case is, or was said to be, worse in France. I 
was told that in one department in the north of France, 
in which my informant had inspected schoqls, the 
masters went out into the fields in summer and kept 
sheep. This might be one of those large generali- 
zations not rare in French conversation, but it is cer- 
tain that the masters are under-paid and under-quali- 
fied. In America the evil is increased by the facility 
of ' getting on ' in other ways. I am inclined from va- 
rious reports to believe that though education is more 
diffused in America than in any other country, the 
quality of it is very unsatisfactory. A work on the 
moral condition of North America, just published by 
Dr. Julius of. Hamburg, (whose labours on all the 
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points most interesting to society are well known in this 
country,) contains abundant details on this subject. 

The most striking defects in the eyes of Dr. Ju- 
lius are, the want of a system of religious instruction, 
which the division of sects renders impossible ; the 
want of training-schools for masters, and of security 
for placing the young men trained there ; the laxity, 
incompetency, and partiality of inspectors and other 
functionaries, in consequence of their annual re-elec- 
tion, which weakens responsibility and deadens in- 
terest in the future ; the long absence of the children 
from school, in many places amounting to four 
months out of the twelve. These and other diffi- 
culties are still in the way of good popular instruc- 
tion in America. It is, however, cheering to see 
that there prevails great activity on the subject 

The difficulty of finding adequate pecuniary re- 
wards to induce intelligent men to embrace the pro- 
fession of schoolmasters, ought to make us look 
about anxiously for compensations. I am convinced 
that jthis is a fertile field yet unexplored. When 
men's ingenuity is quickened by a real and deep con- 
viction of the immense importance of good school- 
masters to the community, resources will be found. 
It is that conviction which is wanting. People assent 
to a proposition they dare not deny, but how many 
act upon it within their own sphere of influence ? 
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A provisioD for old age is amongst the most oIh 
vious and pressing demands. This ought, if possible* 
to be proportioned to merit. On this subject Mr 
Pusey's suggestions are very valuable. 

" Mr. PuseyJ] With a view to improve the condition 
; of your schoolmasters,, should you approve of such a plan 
as the following : .that probationers should enter at the 
age of eighteen into a normal school in London ; that 
they should remain two years ; that after two years they 
should undergo an examination as to character and ac- 
quirements, and if they went through it creditably, receive 
a certificate, and be appointed as assistant-schoolmasters 
in the first instance ; that after three years they should 
undergo a second examination ; that having passed through 
that, they should receive a second certificate, which should 
entitle them to promotion under the society ; that if they 
acquitted themselves well in their situations as school- 
masters, at the end of a certain number of years, say every 
ten years, they should be entitled either to a small increase 
of salary, or to promotion to some higher school ; and that 
when they were in a state which required them to be su- 
perannuated, they should be entitled to a retiring pension 
from the consolidated fund ? — Rev, J. C. Wigram.'] I think 
if the pecuniary difficulty is put out of the question, and 
if my feelings in respect of religidn were also satisfied, the 
arrangement would be very beneficial." 

I had the satisfaction of hearing from a distinguish- 

K 
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ed member of the National School Society, that srome 
other incentives to beginners on this toilsome career 
were in contemplation ; viz.» the promotion of pro- 
mising students of the training-schools to the higher 
walks of education, and the procuring for them ex- 
hibitions to the universities, &c. 

These arrangements appear to combine an appeal 
to the best and highest motives, and to those ordinary 
ones which must influence all men. For though 
what Mr. Althans says is perfectly true, that there 
are, fortunately for the world, men who will make 
considerable pecuniary sacrifices to their zeal for this 
most useful calling, it is absurd as well as cruel not 
to seek to diminish the amount of these sacrifices. 

" Mr» AcUmd*'] Do you think that there are other causes 
which induce schoolmasters to leave their situations besides 
want of pecuniary resources ; b their station in society 
such as to be considered as a discouragement ? — Mr. H. 
AlthansJ] Schoolmasters feel themselves a neglected class of 
society. 

" Do you think if their station in society could be made 
eligible in that respect, that they would be contented with 
a less amount of remuneration than they could obtain in 
trade or other employments ?— In some cases I think they 
would ; I will put a case in this way : I have no doubt 
that a schoolmaster who loves work would rather continue 
as a schoolmaster at a salary of 100/. a year, than leave it 
for a salary of 120/." 
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It is very satisfactory to see from the questions 
put by some members of the Committee that the 
vast importance of this part of the subject is begin- 
ning to be understood. 

The following are a few of the facts relating to 
the condition of schoolmasters elicited by these 
inquiries. 

" Mr, Pusey,'] What is the utmost amount of emolu- 
ment that you can hold forth to a promising candidate 
for the situation of schoolmaster?— 3fr. Dunn,'] When 
they come to us, we require that they should be willing to 
go out to a school upon the salary of I/, a week being se- 
cured to them ; but if a teacher gets a school in any place 
where there is a large population, if he have talent and 
energy, the probability is that the amount arising from the 
payments of the children will considerably increase, so 
that many of them actually receive 70/. and 80/. ; and 
there are cases in London where they receive above 100/. 
a year, arising almost entirely from the 2d, a week paid 
by the children. 

" Do you think, if you were to hold out a prospect of 
a larger stipend, that you would obtain a higher class 
of applicants for schoolmasters?— To some extent that 
would be the case ; but that alone would not do ; the sta- 
tus of a schoolmaster in this country is so low, that many 
persons, on that account, object to become teachers of the 
young. 

" Sir S, Canning,'] Do you conceive that those teachers 

k2 
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who obtain salaries of 50/. a year have generally nothiif g 
else to depend apon ? — They have not, 

'* Mr. Gladstone^] When you say that the status of a 
schoolmaster is low, do yon mean, in addition to the ex- 
tremely harassing nature of the labour and the smallness 
of the stipend, that the social position of the schoolmasters 
is very much low^r than with reference to their chcu'acter 
it ought to be ? — I think it is. I think if there were a 
right state of public feeling the office would be respected, 
on account of its moral influence ; but it is not viewed in 
that light at present. 

• **•** « 

" Mr, Gladstone.'] Should you not say, that the great- 
est objection in the way of extending popular educa- 
tion, in conjunction with the National church, is at this 
moment the difficulty of finding suitable schoolmasters ? 
— Rev. J. C, Wigram.'] Yes, I think it is ; but I never can 
separate in my own mind, finding suitable schoolmasters 
and maintaining them, because I have seen so often that 
men who were well qualified for the office have gone off 
to other kinds of occupation, but commonly to schools ; 
and the masters of private schools are very glad to get 
«uch persons as their assistants. It suits their purpose to 
go at a salary below what an educated man would take ; 
and they are more efficient, in fact, as helpers in his 
school." 

There remains the question, how is this difficulty, 
acknowledged by all parties, to be met ? How is 
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this, which Mr. Gladstone most justly calls, Hhe 
greatest obstruction in the way of extending po- 
pular education/ to be overcome ? By private exer- 
tions ? But Mr. Dunn and Mr. Althans have just told 
us, and their evidence is confirmed by universal ex- 
perience, that a low state of public opinion and 
feeling is the source of the very evil we want to re- 
medy. An appeal to the public seems therefore a 
measure of the least logical or encouraging kind. 
It is true that public opinion is in the way of 
being gradually corrected by the training of masters 
in such establishments as the school under the di- 
rection of the Poor Law Commissioners at Norwood, 
the school at Glasgow, and others. The public will 
at last have a chance of seeing here and there what 
a schoolmaster may be^ and may do ; but how many 
generations are to pass away in ignorance and vice, 
while these drops are being infused into the turbid 
ocean ? 

Nothing but a liberal and courageous expenditure 
of the public funds can meet such an exigency. 

Admitting this, we instantly arrive at the question 
— and for whom ? As the power of applying the pub- 
lic money to this, or any other purpose, rests with a 
body which represents or is assumed to represent the 
whole community, the answer seems inevitable — for 
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the whole community. This, however, is a point 
which, as a matter of right or justice, it seems needless 
to discuss, since there remains behind the much more 
practical question, — ^whether, admitting one portion 
of the community to have a right to the exclusive en- 
joyment of funds raised by the whole, that portion is 
sufEciently strong to secure such an appropriation of 
them ? This is at any rate worth pausing upon ; and 
if it be doubtful — as to some it appears — then it re- 
mains to be asked, Is a state of things admitted by 
all parties to be so bad, to continue indefinitely be- 
cause each of these parties had rather go without 
the remedy, than that the antagonist party should 
share it ? 

If public instruction is to be placed under the pro- 
tection of law at all, it is evident that the civil power 
has but one of two positions relative to it to take up : 
either to legislate on this subject with the same im- 
partiality as on all others which concern the conduct 
and interests of the whole community ; or to render 
itself, as of old, the executor of the will of the church. 
No one alleges that a deviation from the established 
religion is a civil offence ; at least the law does not 
so regard it, and consequently the legislature can have 
no cognizance of it civilly. 

The question how far it would be expedient'that 
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the civil power should take upon itself the office of 
enforcing the claims of the church, is one far too 
high for these pages. As a mere matter of fact, 
howevery it may be observed, that even in catholic 
coAiBtries, the catholic church has found herself com* 
pelled to dispense with the aid of the civil power ; and 
that the progress of things does not seem to be in a 
direction to encourage the expectation that civil go- 
vernments, of whatever form, are likely to resume the 
attitude of executors of the will of any church what- 
ever. 

If this be so, nothing seems possible for the civil, 
power but to legislate for its subjects without inquiry 
into the relation in which they may happen to stand 
to the church. 

This may be a matter of regret, or otherwise ; but 
if it be inevitable, it would surely be unwise to refrain 
from measures universally admitted to be indispen- 
sable to sound morals and social order, only because 
they must be qualified by a certain alloy. "The 
fundamental principle is " (says M. Cousin, speaking 
of the Prussian system), " that the ancient and be- 
neficial union of popular education \t ith Christianity 
and the church, ought to be maintained in a just and 
reasonable measure, always under the supreme con- 
trol of the state." 
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The following extract illustrates one of the effects 
of the voluntary system. 

The question of Mr. Adand is a very Important 
one, and its decision affects the entire status of school- 
masters throughout the country, an improvement in 
which we have already seen admitted to be indispen- 
sable to any serious improvement in education. 
There can be no doubt that the * power of promotion ' 
ought to reside somewhere ; and that it ought not 
to rest with * the gentry in the country * or any other 
set of persons to deprive society of so efficient a 
means of encouragement to desert. Not to mention, 
that the best master ought to go to the widest field 
of usefulness. 

. " Mr, Acland,"] Does the society exercise the power of 
promotion ? — Rev, J, C, Wigram.'] No ; the society trains 
a person, and provides him with a situation, and is gene- 
rally unwilling to receive him back. 

" If the society had sufficient power to remove from 
one school with a low salary to another with a higher 
one, according to the merits of the individuals, do you 
think that would act as a strong stimulant in inducing 
a superior class of persons to come to your schools ? 
— I think the principle could not be applied under the 
present system, because they are supported by the gentry 
in the country, and they would not submit to have a 
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master removed away who was content to remain with 
them. 

" If it could be done, it would be an advantage, in your 
opinion ? — Yes." 

To whose hands then can the remedy of such evils 
be confided ? It is difficult to see. If, as Mr. Wi- 
gram thinks, " the legislature is not likely to do any 
good by interfering," ♦ we are constrained to acknow- 
ledge ourselves peculiarly unhappy in our legislature, 
since it is not very easy to maintain the position that 
the subject matter in question is unsusceptible of any 
organization or rule. 

The following extract from a letter shows the 
same state of things in Ireland. 

" The city of Dublin National School consists of 1300 
children, who are admirably instnitted. In fact so much 
so, that the boys are much sought after as soon as old 
enough by the tradespeople of the city. Only one tenth 
of the children are protestants. The institution would 
prefer keeping many boys for masters in the country 
schools ; but they get so very much higher wages in 
town that they will not go to the country as masters. 

" Hence the National schools in the provinces do not 
much benefit by their successful education ; (the stipend 
of teachers being so small and the task so irksome), and 

* See Minutes of Evidence, &c., p. 74. 
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are, generally speaking, conducted by people most unfit 
for instructors of youth." 

Notes, pp. 41 and 95. 

The difficulty of obtaining a regular attendance 
at school seems in no way of being overcome in any 
country where it is left to the discretion of pa- 
rents. Great complaints in America, in France and 
elsewhere. As to England, the case, we are told, 
stands thus. 
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Chairman, [Mr, SUmey.'] What do you consider 
the chief impediments to the progress of education at 
present? — Mr. Dunn,1 I think the chief impediments 
are the low state of the population ; the apathy which 
exists on the part of parents as to the instruction of their 
children ; the want of good teachers, and the want of 
funds. 

"With respect to the low state of the population, 
does not that itself arise from the want of education in a 
great measure ? — It does. 

" Then it is a cause and an effect ? — Both. In the 
large towns the shifting character of the population is a 
hindrance. In the Borough-road School there are always 
in attendance from 500 to 600 children; and yet that 
number of children come in and go out every year, arising 
either from the shifting of the population, or else from the 
carelessness of the parents. Now, if the mass of the 
children are in jthat school for only one year, and in large 
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counti7 towns only about a year and a half, and in the 
villages I suppose the average would not be more than 
two years, while from that must be deducted times of 
absence at harvest and other periods, it is evident that 
the children cannot be for a sufficient time under any 
influence to derive efficient benefit; so that there is a 
vast deal of delusion as to the extent of education in this 
country. 

" Lord Sandon,'] Is not that an almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in large crowded populations ? — It is a very great 
difficulty." 

This is fully confirmed by Mr. Wigram. 

If it is needless to enlarge on the impediment thus 
thrown in the way of good and solid education, it is 
still more vain to deplore it, while public opinion is 
in the state described in the following reply of Mr, 
Ashworih. 

" Mr. Pusey,'] Are they actually instructed during 
those two hours that they are in the school-room l-^Mr, 
Aihworth,'] It depends a good deal upon the parties who 
are engaged in it ; if the manufacturer is desirous to make 
the most of the two hours, and give the children educa- 
tion, he may do some service in it ; but a comipuUory edu- 
cation affixed upon an employment is a stigma to the employ- 
ment, and is very obnoxious to the employer, and I think 
generjdly people laugh at it " 

Just after reading this, and the rest of the evidence 
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relating to factory children, I happened to see some 
account of a law lately passed in Prussia on that 
subject. I cannot say the comparison was agree- 
able. Perhaps the time will come when the claims 
of children to receive from the nation to which they 
belong the best education it can procure them, and 
the interest of the nation to train its children in good 
habits, just thoughts, and kind and pious affections, 
will not be sacrificed to the fatal privilege conceded 
to the apathy or the reckless selfishness of some 
parents. 

All law, all government is coercion. It is the end 
alone that is to decide whether that coercion be just 
and wise, or the contrary. 

The mere increase in the number of schools is, as 
has been observed, a very insufficient and fallacious 
test of the progress of education. On this head we 
have again to refer to the instructive evidence of 
Mr. Dunn, to show that not only the improvement 
but the very attendance of the children is mate*^ 
rially affected by the quality of the school. 

" Lord Sandon,"] Then you do not find that the demand 
goes beyond the supply generally ? — Mr. Dunn.'] I think 
that the answer to that question would require a httle 
explanation. We find, that although a school may be 
placed in any given district, however thickly populated. 
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if there be not a good teacher in it, and if the parents of 
the children are not satisfied with the education given 
there, it will be thin and empty. The number of children 
attending upon all schools depends upon the teacher. 

" You think then that they prefer having no teacher 
to having one that they are not satisfied with ? — I think 
that they will not care about sending their children to 
a school unless they are satisfied that the children are 
advancing in their education. 

" But you are strongly convinced that, even in those 
districts where you say the existing schools are not 
over-crowded, if better schools were opened, there would 
be no deficiency of children to fill them ? — I think there 
would not be after a time. I do not think that the mere 
fact of opening any number of schools in any district 
would ensure their being filled ; the adult population are 
in a very low moral condition in those districts, and the 
families need to be operated upon in various ways." 

But the whole mechanism for ensuring schools of 
any given quality is wanting. 

Note, p. 43. 

The opinions expressed by Dr. Kay on the subject 
of the education 'of women of the working classes, 
deserve great attention. 

" Lord AsMeyJ] Looking to education as a means of 
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contributiDg to the comfort and order of society, are 
you not of opinion that females of the poorer classes 
should acquire the various arts of domestic life, as much 
as reading, writing and arithmetic ? — Certainly ; I think 
that the industrial instruction of females, and particularly 
their instruction in the arts of domestic oeconomy, would 
contribute very greatly to the happiness of the poorer 
classes. 

" Is it consistent with your experience, that the females 
of the operative classes, married or single, do possess 
this knowledge? — It is exceedingly lamentable that a 
very slender acquaintance with domestic ceconomy is ge- 
nerally possessed among the poorer classes, not only in 
the manufacturing, but also in the agricultural districts. 
"To what do you attribute that deficiency ? — I attri- 
bute it, to a large extent, to the want of a proper sy- 
stem of instruction. I am also aware that the employment 
of females in many districts does to a large extent interfere 
with their domestic usefulness ; and I think that employ- 
ment which occasions this interference is to be greatly re- 
gretted. 

" Have you ever thought of any scheme to remedy 
this defect? — My view of a school is, that the objects 
which may legitimately be sought to be attained in pro- 
ceeding to develope a system of instruction for the poorer 
classes, would be improperly limited, if the instruction of 
the females in domestic ceconomy, particularly in frugal 
cookery, were omitted, and if the early manual instruction 
of boys were omitted. 
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" In your opinion, then, any extensive employment 
of females, away from their homes, is injurious to their 
acquisition of the knowledge of the arts of domestic life ? 
— Dr. Kay,'] I think that if the employment of females 
interferes with their early instruction in domestic econo- 
my, that is to be extremely regretted." 

The situation of women of the lower classes in this 
country, especially in large manufacturing towns, is 
a subject on which the mind most painfully seeks 
light and succour. That it is considerably worse 
than it was before the introduction of that system of 
manufacturing which congregates young women in 
large masses, away from home and heme occiqHxHons 
— considerably worse than in some other countries, 
I should be too happy if I could doubt. The quali- 
ties, intellectual and moral, developed by the ma- 
nagement of a household, however small and 
humble, are of the highest order; observation, a 
spirit of order and of adaptation, dexterity, neatness, 
fore-thought, industry, self-denial, self-government 
— all these and more are in constant demand. 
Compare such a life with the routine of a cotton 
mill. I do not enlarge on the external sources of 
corruption, which J can have no means of estimating, 
but mere reflection is sufficient to prove that the 
wife, the house-wife, and the mother cannot be 
trained so. 
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The same applies in a degree to women who la- 
bour in the fields. There is so much greater ar- 
dour to gain than care to save among all classes in 
this country, that it is no wonder if poor country- 
women, pressed by want, have fallen into the com- 
mon illusion, that they are certainly the richer for 
earning money. 

Those who are intimately acquainted with the facts, 
can testify how very much mothers of families are 
the poorer, for leaving children, house, and house- 
hold work for field work. 

It is, of course, impossible that the daughters of 
-mothers so employed can learn the industrious, frugal 
habits or the housewifely management and skill upon 
which the happiness and virtue of the poor man's 
home entirely depend. Unless, therefore, industrial 
schoob for girls can be made in any way to supply 
the place of good domestic training, I fear the pro- 
spect for our labouring population is a gloomy one. 
That any school can ever be so good as good do- 
mestic training, I am far from asserting, but it will 
be infinitely better than none, or than the worst; 
and against how much -of that worst have we to 
provide I 

There can be no doubt that of all the objects of 
female education, (if not of all education,) the most 
important are, sentiments and habits ; and neither of 
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these come under the head (directly) of instmction 
or tuition. Indirectly, however, an immense deal 
may be done by the removal of pernicious prejudices. 
The education of women is good, as that of men 
is good, if it conduces to make them cheerful, effi- 
cient labourers in the field of usefulness allotted to 
them by heaven ; if it trains them to self-control, self- 
denial, and to a constant predominance of the reason, 
and of kindly and pious affections. But in their case 
the difficulties in the way of all good education are 
complicated with others, which require far too ela- 
borate analysis for this place. 

Note, p; 4-6. 

Every child ought to learn the principles of gram* 
mar, which are founded on the universal and inevita- 
ble laws of thought and of speech ; these may be 
taught as accompaniments to any language, and are 
equally important to clear thinking in all. The 
higher classes generally learn whatever it is usual 
to teach of them, as introductory to the learned or 
to foreign languages ; but those who do not re- 
ceive this sort of education are left in entire ig- 
norance of the structure and laws of the grand in- 
terpreter and (to a great extent) regulator of their 
thoughts. 

Whenever the people are taught the " elements of 

L 
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the English language," therefore, they will be taught 
the principles which lie at the root of all coherent 
.utterance and thought. 

Secondly, ** the elements of the English language " 
would necessarily include some outlines of its com- 
ponent parts, and of the transitions it has undergone. 
Nothing would be more easy of acquisition, or more 
entertaining to children than this historical view of 
their language, with apt and interesting illustrations. 

Why, for instance, should a country boy be told 
that the provincialism he uses is wrong or ' vulgar,' 
instead of learning that he inherits it from his Saxon 
ancestors ; that down to such a time it was used in 
books, and by great men ; that in Germany, and in 
Holland, and in Sweden, words very like it are used 
still, for that the people of those countries are of the 
same race as we are, while their original language has 
been less mixed with others, — and so on ? He would 
thus learn English, and a hundred things beside ; 
short and well chosen quotations would open his 
mind to a conception of the intellectual wealth and 
history of his country, and to a reverence for her 
great men. There is not the slightest difficulty in 
all this, if the mode of teaching be that used at the 
school at Norwood and described by Dr. Kay in his 
evidence. There would indeed be difficulty at pre- 
sent in finding masters possessing the requisite instruc- 
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tion, but that is an evil easily remedied, whenever toe 
choose. 

The principles of language are, of course, far more 
difficult to teach, but I know from experience that a 
very young child may be made to recognise the parts 
of speech ivith the utmost readiness, if they are de- 
scribed, not by their technical names, which convey 
no meaning whatever to his mind, but by their ykno- 
tions. If these are repeatedly described and illustrated 
in a familiar manner, and if the child is invited to 
observe that he cannot utter a sentence without ma- 
king words perform these several functions, he soon 
learns to distinguish them with unerring accuracy. 
In short, the doctrine of predication may be made 
clear and interesting to a child without ever using 
the terms in which it is expressed, either by gramma- 
rians or logicians (though these terms must after- 
wards be acquired) ; and as it is of consummate im- 
portance to every human being to know precisely 
what he means to say and how he is to say it, this 
sort of instruction is equally necessary to all. We 
lie, as Bacon says, under the tyranny of toords ; but 
it is something to understand the precise nature and 
extent of that tyranny, and an approach to this might 
be made. 

Of all branches of intellectual culture this seems 
to me by far the most important, by far the most 

l2 
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nearly connected with moral culture. For what 
science can so strongly affect a man's conduct as 
that of thinking justly and speaking accurately ? 

Note to p. 51. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in his letter to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, just publislied, quotes the opinion of 
Professor Thiersch in support of the expediency of 
separating the several religious communions. 

" In the [Bavarian] circle of the Rhine, he says, there is 
but one seminary for teachers. This is too little, both for 
the number of pupils to be instructed, and for the wants of 
different confessions. It was rightly observed to me at 
the training seminary at Neuwied by its excellent director, 
Braun, that an institution of this kind flourishes better the 
more nearly it approximates to a family circle, and as its 
object is not so much instruction as education, that about 
thirty-six is the largest number it should contain. Besides, 
many arguments recommend the division of the seminary 
according to confessions of faith. I know and respect the 
motives which dictated that, in the circle of the Rhine, 
both confessions (Protestant and Romanist) should be uni- 
ted in a single seminary, in the advantages of which even 
the future Rabbles should be allowed to participate. But 
it is conceivable, and the experience of other countries shows 
that is found, that when seminaries are divided, toleration 
may be secured both among teachers and communities ; 
indeed, that this is more effectually attained, the more each 
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confession is secured in its real wants. Among these wants 
it ivould seem that the education and instruction of the 
persons to whom elementary schools are to be intrusted 
must be especially included ; and since such an education 
cannot be conceived unless its basis is firmly laid in the 
knowledge of some Christian confession, therefore the di- 
vision of seminaries according to modes of faith, as hap- 
pens in Nassau, in Prussia, and perhaps one may say in 
every other country, is necessarily required.' 
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Without presuming to discuss the question of the 
necessity or expediency of this measure, it is import- 
ant to show that it is possible^ consistently with the 
most perfect toleration and equality. For it ought 
not to be forgotten, that if, as Mr. Wilberforce as- 
serts, the Prussian government sees it to be better to 
educate the schoolmasters of different confessions in 
separate establishments, or to have separate primary 
schools for the children of those confessions, that 
separation in no degree affects their condition or 
their efficiency. They are responsible to the same 
head, governed by the same laws, paid from the 
same fund and in the same proportions, and bound 
to the same quantity and quality of secular instruc- 
tion. 

This plan must indeed be attended with greater 
expense, since it is evident that both the training 
and primary schools must be more numerous : but as 
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that is in itself a good, the money ought hardly to 
be grudged. 

Is it impossible that some such arrangement might 
enable the government to avail itself of the valu- 
able aid of the National School Society, as at pre- 
sent constituted ? or that that society might concur 
in a scheme which would leave perfect integrity and 
unity to the church schools, together with the pre- 
eminence which naturally belongs to the established 
religion of the country, and at the same time would 
secure an equally good education to every member of 
the community ? 

It is one object, and a very important one, of the 
National Society, to give a character of permanency 
to their system ; but surely they must admit that no 
institution can possibly possess this which has not the 
sanction of law: they must admit also that the chances 
of obtaining that sanction to an exclusive system are 
not great, and are not increasing. Would it not then 
be wise, as well as benevolent, to make such conces- 
sions as would place national education under the 
protection of law, — a protection of which the church 
would necessarily enjoy the full benefit, with the sole 
condition of suffering other religious societies to enjoy 
it likewise ? It may be said, and perhaps with great 
truth, that the multiplicity of sects existing in this 
country and in America is an enormous evil, and 8 
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serious obstacle to good education : but this evil was 
necessarily let in, together with much good, by the 
great Protest against Authority, and complsdnts of it 
are now wholly unpractical. How to deal with it 
so as not to exasperate and increase it, seems the 
pressing consideration. 

Note, p. 71. 

It is to be hoped that the National School Society 
will immediately remove the interdict on books^ 
which was imposed under the old system. I was 
told by a very intelligent, zealous and efficient 
master of a national school, that he had for twelve 
years been vainly entreating the committee to let 
him have books of general information. Not the least 
bad effect of such a restriction is, the disheartening 
all good teachers, whose desire for such aids to in- 
struction will be precisely in proportion to their in- 
telligence and zeal. With regard to the use of the 
Bible as a school book, much has been said, but not 
half enough, of its fatal effect in destroying the ve- 
neration in which the Sacred Word ought to be held. 
The following is part of the evidence to that point of 
Mr. J. R. Wood, a gentleman employed by the sta- 
tistical society of Manchester. 

**Mr, Adand.'] Then the Bible and Testament are 
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used as class-books, out of whicn the children are taught 
to read and learn in the dame and day schools ? — In the 
dame schools it is too expensive, but in the day schools, 
where there are boys and girls capable of reading them, 
they do always professedly use them ; at the same time 
they are very short in the number of books ; two boys 
have generally one book. 

" They learn their lessons out of the Bible, do they ? 
— ^Yes; and I have met with many instances in which I 
found that had a bad effect. I asked one man the other 
day, ' Can you read ? ' ' Yes, I learnt to read the Bible 
at school, but I dinna like to read it now.' Another I 
asked respecting his reading ; he said, yes, he could read ; 
I said, merely as a test, ' Canyon read the Bible?' he 
said ' No, I dinna want to read that any more.' I said, 
' What is your objection to the Bible ?' He said, ' I read 
it backwards and forwards when I was at school.' 

" The lessons being learnt out of the Scriptures, if they 
do not learn them are they punished ? — ^Very few commit 
any portion of the Scriptures to memory. 

" Are the tasks read out of the Scriptures ? — ^The les- 
sons, as they are called, are read out of the Scriptures. 

'' Do you not think the indiscriminate use of the 
Scriptures as a task-book tends to give the child a disgust 
for it afterwards ? — ^Nothing tends more to give them a 
disgust for it than the way in which it is read. 

" It is not used as a reward, but as a common task- 
book?— A common task-book, and so much so, that 
when a boy has done something wrong, some of the 
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masters* who think they are very much in advance of 
their neighbours in point of moral training, compel him 
to learn a certain portion of the Scriptures by way of 
task, which only confirms the child's dislike to the 
Scriptures. 

This very irreverent practice ought immediately 
to be put an end to. 

There is no want of good and attractive children's 
books in this country, though perhaps those precisely 
fitted for the people's schools are rare. But they 
might soon be obtained. 

It ought to be one part of the business of those 
who preside over public instruction to collect and 
compare the elementary books and the methods of 
all countries. I am inclined to believe that Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany would afford valuable contribu- 
tions. In passing through Milan last summer, I heard 
that the Abbate Ferrante Aporti, well known as the 
founder of infant schools in Lombardy, was engaged 
in the publication of a complete series of school books 
and descriptions of methods used in the Lombard 
schools. I had only time to visit the infant schools 
of Milan, one of which appeared to me admirably 
conducted, and I saw there some helps to the ap- 
propriate development of the faculties of infants^ 
which were new to me. All these things ought to 
be collected and regarded as common stock. 
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I cannot dismiss the subject of infant schools with- 
out extracting some remarks of Mr. J. R. Wood, 
which appear to me for the most part perfectly just 
The tendency towards the efxciting system, which 
Mr. Wood remarks upon, is most pernicious, physi- 
cally and morally. One is told continually of what 
infants can be brought to understand, to think, and 
to say. No doubt. But what is to be the end of 
these forcing-houses for such tender plants ? This is 
a very serious matter, and ought to attract the atten- 
tion of the physician and the moralist, both of whom 
know the fearful ravages made in the human struc- 
ture by excitement and by the want of excitement. 
The danger is the greater because it arises from 
the mistakes of the best-intentioned people. 

" Mr, Pu8€y.'] What do you consider to be the de- 
fect in the system of infant schools ? — Mr, J, R, Wood.'] 
One of the defects of the present system is the assembling 
30 many children together, and the constant appeal that is 
made to their emulation ; it bringa them out into publicity, 
and there are certain cl^ildren who are brought prominently 
forward ; of course, the natural disposition of the teacher 
would induce him to put those who are apt and quick 
before the others, and these frequent exhibitions to stran- 
gers visiting the schools have all an injurious effect upon 
the mind of the child, and also an injurious effect upon the 
minds of other children, discouraging and disheartening 
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them, and tlie great mass are generally of the latter kind. 
Then I consider the generality of the lessons in infant 
schools are by no means sufficiently simple ; there is a 
great deal of what is complicated ; the children learn it by 
rote ; one child sings it after the other* and thus they 
have no more idea of what they learn than the children in 
dame schools." 

The number assembled is, I think, of compara- 
tively small importance. 

Note, p. 72. 

It is impossible any great improvements can be 
made in method while government continues to bind 
the country to two extremely defective systems. 

This grievance is so well stated in the following 
letter from a person who has devoted a large portion 
of the activity and reflection of a life to the business 
of organizing country schools, that I am glad to be 
able to give it a place here. 

"As the proposed Government plan is given up I am 
not going to dwell upon it ; but what, I confess, appears 
to me of material consequence, and much to be desired 
in every way, is, that all who have any influence in the 
councils of the nation should be aware of what they are 
about, when they propose to put moneyed assistance to 
schools on the same bad footing this year as it has 
been upon before. What I complain of so very much i^ 
this, that this principle of distribution is really as little 
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conkiected with religion, even the religion of the establiah-^ 
ment, as it can be, and that the pretence is most superla- 
tively hypocritical. I know schools in which the cate^ 
chism is constantly taught, in which the children attend 
church* in which the religion taught is altogether ortho- 
dox* in which everything is sensibly and intelligibly done ; 
yet which cannot obtain a farthing in aid, merely be- 
cause they can be neither perfect Bell nor perfect Lan- 
caster. What I want Lord John Russell to do is, to point 
out in his proper place the absurdity of judging a school, 
not according to its excellence, not according even to its 
orthodoxy, but according to its adopting in all its details 
what is called the national plan. If I had seen the prin- 
ciple of trying educational establishments upon their own 
merits ever once fairly put forth, I should feel some sa - 
tisfaction ; but no one that I can find has ever suggested 
that a part at least of the grant should be a reserved fund 
in the hands of certain individuals for the assistance of 
schools neither downright National nor yetLancasterian. 
My own idea has always been that the assistant Poor 
law Commissioners should have some power of judg- 
ment both upon the merits and means of parties applyr 
ing in their districts, and that the principle should be 
that of merit; even if it were made imperative that a cer- 
tain proportion of the time, or a certain number of the 
children, or the schoolmaster himself, should be devoted 
to the services and teachings of the church : but at all 
events, let not anything so weak and poor as the belong- 
ing to a faction in the mere mechanism of education (for 
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it is nothing more) be the principle on which assist- 
ance is given. In my opinion the going on upon this 
plan is a positive act of injustice on the part of Govern- 
ment to the friends of education. If Government finds 
it best to withdraw the grant altogether, let it do so ; but 
to pick out two parties, and say that they only shall par- 
take in its effects, is an act of aggression and favouritism 
which really is unworthy enlightened people." 

This rule renders it impossible for the Government 
to give any assistance to a school instituted on the 
model of that at Norwood, or of those supported by 
Lady Noel Byron and tHe Earl of Lovelace — confes- 
sedly the best models we have. As mere method ap- 
pears to be a thing with which party spirit can have 
nothing to do, we may hope to see this very unmean- 
ing restriction removed. I say appears^ because as 
enseiffnement mtUuel and enseignement simuUaniy the 
names of mere methods, are in France become sy- 
. nonymous with the names of two parties, there is no 
reason why they should not here. 

What makes the rule the more absurd is, that in 
proportion as a school is good, it departs, and must 
depart, from the original methods of Bell and Lan- 
caster. Witness the Borough-road School, which 
is, in all its distinguished excellences, a wide depart- 
ure from anything conceived by Lancaster. 
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Note, pp. 77, 78. 

As experience and observation in other countries 
have tended to confirm me in the opinion expressed 
in the text, I was not a little delighted on visiting 
the Norwood school to hear from Dr. Kay, what I 
must again call, this pure and healthy doctrine, and 
to see the instruction given by a most intelligent 
master shared by boys and girls. ^< I propose," says 
Dr. Kay, ^'that the system universally adopted in 
Scotland should be pursued, of teaching the boys 
and girls together, which I consider to be preferable 
to the plan more commonly pursued in England, of 
teaching the boys and girls separately."-— ilftnu/les 
of Evidence^ fyc. 

It is satisfactory to see that no objection was made 
to this in the Committee. 

The astonishment and horror which I have heard 
expressed at such a proposition, in some countries, 
has had no tendency to shake my opinion, but rather 
to confirm it, though I have no doubt they arose 
from a very sincere solicitude for morality. A Ger- 
man traveller who happened to be present on one such 
occasion, said to me, '^ This country has a bad con- 
science." The worst of it is that while the precaution 
may do much harm to the simplicity and uncon- 
sciousness of mind and heart, and must materially 
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lower the quality of the instruction given to girls, (for 
you cannot afford to pay two sets of masters,) it will 
do no good. Nobody can maintain that it will, who 
is not prepared to maintain that Germany, Switz- 
erland, Holland, and Scotland are conspicuously in- 
ferior in the real purity and firm principle of their 
women, to France, Italy, Spain, or Turkey. 

Monsieur Cousin reports that in the great school 
at the Hague, the boys and girls are taught in the 
same room : the practice seems universal in Holland, 
as well as in Switzerland and in Scotland. 

The time may perhaps come when schoolmistresses 
may be found quite as competent to teach as masters ; 
at present they certainly are not so, and it is better 
that whatever portion of intellectual instruction the 
girls receive, they should receive from the master ; 
this occupies but a small portion of their day, the re:^t 
of which must be passed in the occupations proper 
to their sex, and taught of course by a woman. 

Note, p. 93. 

Etymologically speaking, the difference to be sure 
is not great ; to build up has as much to do with cha- 
racter as to draw forth ; but according to the actual 
acceptation of the words, they mean a process of very 
different extension. The French word enseignement 
seems to me to express more purely and precisely 
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than any I am acquainted with, teaching as opposed 
to training ; even the German UnterrichJt is too ex- 
tensive. 

I am convinced the confusion spoken of in the 
text lay at the bottom of much of the exaggeration 
concerning the value and efficiency of the monitorial 
system. As a means of mere teaching (enseignement) 
it undoubtedly has value; as a means of education, 
little or none. As I ventured to express this opinion 
when it had few supporters, I was glad to see that 
it is nearly abandoned at Norwood. The extra- 
ordinary merits of the Borough-road School, which 
has risen to what it is under that system, make 
us pause in condemning it altogether; but I am 
convinced they arise from totally different causes. 
A school on any system directed by such a school- 
master as Mr. Crossley, would be vivified by his ge- 
nius and ardour. This school has also the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Dunn's great experience and clear 
head. In the hands of an ordinary man, and with 
ordinary inspection, mutual instruction degenerates 
into a piece of the dullest and most superficial me- 
chanism. 

Much more could be done for the heads and 
hearts of children by an intelligent, zealous, and 
kind-hearted man, who would call them around him 
daily, talk to them of what he wished them to learn, 
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and to be, and hear their thoughts, than by all the 
routine and mechanism of. a Lancasterian school. 
But routine and mechanism are very valuable things, 
though not the most valuable, and are quite com- 
patible with the simultaneous system, as may be 
seen at Norwood. The all-important thing is, that 
the minds of the children are put in constant con- 
tact with the mind of the master. 

Note, p. 97. 

It seems that the word normal has given great 
offence to some persons in this country, not for the 
reason alleged in the note, p. 97, but as being French. 
It is perhaps a more considerable objection that it 
does not express the sort of school in question, and 
that it does express another sort : at any rate, as it 
has been the fate of this word not only to be used in 
France, but to be used wrong, it would seem undesi- 
rable to adopt it. If, on the other hand, the German 
expression, seminaries for schoolmasters, is either too 
long, or offensive as being German, why not training 
schools, which has the advantage of being exclu- 
sively English, and though perhaps a little elliptical, 
good English ? One would fain get rid of a cri de 
guerre, especially an unmeaning one. 
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Note, p. 106. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the training 
schools of Lady Noel Byron at Ealing Grgve, and of 
the Earl of Lovelace at Ockham, as fulfilments of 
this expectation. There are very likely others of 
which I have not heard. 



THE END. 
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